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DETROIT SETS THE PACE 


...IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


AND IN EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS! 


; 
‘ 
| 





Shown above is Detroit, Michigan's Motorcycle Squadron on riot duty practice with helmets and riot guns. 


— ATULATIONS to Detroit and its ex- 

cellent police department for a fine traffic 
record! The National Safety Council recently 
listed Detroit as second among America’s largest 
cities in traffic accident death rate. Such recog- 
nition is high tribute to the efficiency of the city’s 
trafic control program and to the outstanding 
work of its traffic officers. Gratifying, too, is the 
fact that the entire Detroit Motorcycle Squad- 


ron, mounted on Harley-Davidsons, helped 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY. 
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establish this record. In addition to traflie 
patrol and general law enforcement, Detroit 
also uses its Harley-Davidsons for “riot” duty. 
For this work, motorcycles have proved unusu- 
ally effective, by reason of their great ma- 
neuverability and speed. Your city also can 
increase its enforcement efficiency with the aid 
of Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles, Servi- 
Cars and Sidecars. Ask your Harley-Davidson 


dealer to call on you with information or write 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














istinclive | 


’ NOW that the children are back in school, make it 
your job to see that they are well-protected, by a 
distinctive and well-equipped School Safety Patrol. 
Furnish them with equipment from our complete 
stock of school safety patrol items. Here are just a 
few: 


© Smart-looking patrol belts lend dignity and 
authority. Available in white or yellow plastic 
and white web. Rustproof hardware made of 
nickel. Entire belt easily cleaned and adjustable. 





Our complete line also ¢ Snappy, smart eight-point style gabardine 
includes: e caps. Available in Navy Blue, other colors 


® overseas caps on special order. 





felt embiems 


patrol buttons 


caution flags 


rainwear 
©® armbands 
@ rubber footwear 


e@ and the ‘Corporal 
Digby" Safety Sentinel 


© Metal patrol badges lend official dis- 
tinction. Officers’ badges are gold color, 
members’ finished in nickel. All are 
complete with pin clasps. 


e SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG OF COMPLETE LINE 
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| Pigeons for this month's PuBLIC SAFETY 

might be aptly termed ‘For Whom the 
Bell Tolls." Junior is mighty reluctant to 
go back to school. But cheer up son, it could 
be much more tragic. All it takes to turn 
the tragedy of vacation’s end into a real 
tragedy is a moment's carelessness. It doesn’t 
much matter who's to blame for tragedy. It 
could be the youngster’s fault; again, it 
might be the fault of the driver of a speed- 
ing vehicle. But, if the end result is death 
or injury for some child, fault-finding won't 
help ease the pain, the heart-sick hours of 
anguish, or the lonely, empty days that lie 
ahead for the heedless. 


It pays to be careful. A moment's caution 
can mean the difference between life and 
death, sound bodies or pain-wracked crippled 
ones. Accident prevention dividends are 
priceless. 

And, there’s another side to the story 
Good habits are catching and youngsters are 
forever imitating older folk. We hope the 
adults the kids choose as models of conduct 
set an example of safe walking and safe 
driving. 

Dugan Doings, the snappy little company 
publication of the Dan Dugan Oil Trans- 
port Company, of Sioux Falls, and Water- 
town, S. D., and Moorhead, Minn., just 
about always has a refreshing slant on safety 
stuff that makes for interesting reading 


And while passing out the orchids for 
fine safety promotions, we can't omit ‘Safety 
Is Everybody's Business,” which rated the 
back page of a recent issue of Chrysler Mo- 
tors Magazine, which wound up its excellent 
piece with this sage advice: “Let's take the 
words of the kindergarten youngster as a 
guide to safe driving and safe walking—'‘I'm 
not ever going to be a Careless Gnome 


Skull.’ 


* * * 


Our friends, the Commies have taken 
credit for every advancement in human prog- 
ress since the Irish invented the wheelbarrow 
and taught them to walk on their hind legs 

Just to play it safe, we want to comment 
here on the first traffic signal (invented by 
an Irishman named Murphy), which was 
first used in Cleveland, Ohio, according to 
a recent United Press dispatch from _ its 
Cleveland office. We're not trying to start 
a controversy; just want to make certain that 
we get an American credit line on the inven 
tion of the traffic signal, that’s all! 
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the thousand and one details 
mak uf this mammoth 
been patiently fitted 

s8th Na 


& Exposition 


that the 


I 
go 


history ot 


history 


ind 700 of more program participants 
more than 1,100 National Committee 
men contributed suggestions relating 
to subject matter, speakers and general 
planning. And it took a wealth of 
experience in leadership of the safety 
movement to make this October week 
potentially the most spectacular safety 
event of the Century 

Registration and information desks 
will be located in the Stevens, Con 
ress, La Salle and Morrison hotels 
Trath 


it the Congress Hotel 


Section sessions will all be held 

while sessions 

Commercial Vehicle and Transit 

will be held at the La Salle 

Congress will open with the 

eeting of members and elec 

officers of the National Safety 

n in the grand ballroom of the 

ns Hotel Marion | Martin, 

nissioner, Maine Department ot 

ibor and Industry, will speak on 

state labor department's place in 

cture. Wallace B. Phil- 

rman, National Executive 

ttee, the Royal Society for the 

Prevention of Accider 
/ 


its, London, Eng 


land, will be guest sp er on. the 


ening morning 


Safety equipment will have a twin 
The Safety 
Exposition will again be presented as 
two separate exhibits. The industrial 
exhibit will be housed in the huge 
Exposition Hall at the Stevens, while 
the public safety exhibit will be pre 
sented at the Casino Room of the 
Congress Hotel 


bill offering this year. 


On Tuesday night there will be a 
showing of safety films in the grand 
ballroom of the Stevens. 

The top All-Congress event will be 
the annual banquet Wednesday night 
at the Stevens. James Tanham, vice 
president for industrial and public re- 
lations, The Texas Company, and 
hairman of the NSC Board of Di- 
rectors, will preside. Chicago’s Mayor 
Martin H. Kennelly will extend the 
city’s official welcome 
The Congress Party—-official play- 
ie for the delegates—will be held 
Thursday night at the Stevens. All 
the best acts from the Loop bright 
spots will be on hand and there will 
be dancing until 1:00 a.m. Ticket? 
ure $1, including tax 


tin 


Another Congress “must” for com 


mercial vehicle and transit folk is the 
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Victory Award Luncheon to honor 
winners of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest. It will be held Thursday 
noon in the grand ballroom of the 
LaSalle Hotel. The luncheon is spon 
sored again this year by General Mo 
tors Corporation. Henry J. Taylor 
ABC radio news commentator, will 
be the principal speaker. 

This year's Congress will be vitally 
important to leaders in the field of 
traffic and transportation. Full em 
ployment of America’s industrial plant 
isa foregone conclusion, and pressing 


Traffic 


Dan HOLLINGSWORTH, Mer., Ok 
lahoma City Satety Council, Okla 
homa City, Okla 


Georce W. Howie, City Trath< 
Engineer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HAROLD E. Moore, Supt. of 
Schools, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Noten Puckett, Exec. Dir. Ten 


nessee Safety Council, Nashville 
Tenn 

Liroyp B. Retp, Commissioner, 
Dept. of Trathc, The City of New 
York, New York City 

Cart J. RUTLAND, Chairman, Citi 
zens Trathe Commission, Dallas, 
Texas 


Municipal 


man, 


N.S.C 


at the Congres 


problems involving truck 
over congested highways, mass trans 
portation in crowded industrial areas, 
ind other trafic tangles will call for 
action and leadership in accident pre- 
vention effort 


transport 


In the past the Nation's traffic and 
transport leaders have found at the 
Congress ideas and suggestions to help 
them do a better job of stopping 
accidents when they get home 

Here is the traffic and transportation 
program for the Congress 


Traffic Section 


Monday Afternoon 


October 16, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 
2:00 o'clock 


General Session 


Presiding: JupGE Epwarp C. FIsHerR, Mu 
nicipal Court, Lincoln, Neb.; First Vice 
Chairman, Trathe Section, N.S.€ 

How a City Works for Safety 


the Traffic Commission Meets. 


Participants: 





GRANT C. BERGSLAND, Vice-Pr 
Evanston Bus (¢ Evanston, Il 
JosepH T. CARROLL, Chief of Po 
lice, Police Dept., Lincoln, Net 
JupbGe FRANK M FisH, City 
Court, Evansville, Ind 
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Tuesday Morning 


October 17, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 


Group Session for Police 


Presiding: Cot. CHARLES H. SCHOEFFEI 
Supt New Jersey State Police 
Chairman, Police Division, Trath 
Section, NSC 

9:45 Business Meeting of Police 
Division. 

10:00 Why Is Enforcement Lagging? 
B. R. Catpwett, Deputy Chief 
Commander, Trafhe Bureau, City 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif 

10:20 What Can We Do About It? 


(Panel Discussion With Audience 
Participation) 
Discussion Leader 
THURSTON, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Ind 


ARTHUR M 


1 
State Police 


Participants: 


B. R. CALDWELI 





Capt. RALPH BUCKLE Connecti 
ut State Police, Hartfo Conn 
J. D. Wurrratt, Captain, Was! 
ington State Poli Olympia, Was! 


r 


Tuesday Morning 


October 17, Congress Hotel 


Third Floor, Parliament Room 


9:45 o'clock 


Group Session for Traffic Court 


Judges and Prosecutors 


THomas M 


POWERS 


JUDGE 


Chair 
section, 


Ohio; 
Trathe 


Court, Akron, 

Trathe Court Div. 

Trathe Court Violations. (A Sym- 
posium ) 

(a) Theory and Establishment. 
JupGe Davin BRoFMAN, Mu 
nicipal Court, Denver, Colo 

(b) Jurisdiction and Procedure. 
RoGer LeGNer, Chief Clerk, 
Trathe Violations Bureau 
Chicago, Ut 

(c) Records. 

HUDSON R 


resentative, 


Hamm, Field Rep 
International Ass« 





Chiefs of Police 


Evanston, Ill 


(d) Relationship to 
Agencies. 
JupbGe Oris R. Hess, Court 
f Common Pleas, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


ciation of 


Other 


(e) Application of Bureau to 
Small City. 
JupGe Henry Hart, 


pal Court, Midland, 


Munici 
Mich 


Tuesday Morning 


October 17, Congress Hotel 


Second Floor, English Wainut Room 


Group Session for Traffic 


Pr 


9:45 


10:05 


10:20 


10:40 
10:55 


Dept 
Nebr 


Engineers 
io JOHNSTON Trafh Eng 
% Roads & Irrigation, State of 
aska, Lincoln, Neb 


Speed Zoning in Minnesota. 


om P. DARREL! Trathe Eng 
Minnesota Dept. of Highways, St 
Paul, Minn 


Discussion. 

One-Way Streets in Portland. 
Nosie DutTron, Director, Traftx 
& Transportation Commission, City 
of Portland, Portland, Ore 





Discussion. 


(Subject 
nounced.) 


speaker to be an- 


Ne xf Page 








Traffic at the Congress 


From preceding page 


Tuesday Morning 


October 17, Congress Hotel 
Second Floor, Pine Room 
9:30 o'clock 


Group Session for Public Safety 
Education 


Presiding: Exwin S$. Smeru, Dir., Rochester 
Safety Council, Rochester, N. Y.; Chau 
man, Public Safety Education Commut 

te NSO 

Operation Safety and What It 
Can Do. (A Symposium) 

(a) In Support of Engineering. 
Harry Neat, Chief Trath 
Engineer, Ohio Dept of 
Hwys., Columbus 
In Support of Enforcement. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
In Support of State Traffic 
Programs. 
RuUxTON M. RipGety, Major 

Executive Othcer, Maryland 

State Police, Pikesville, Md 

In Cooperation With Civic 

and Service Groups. 

loserpH M. Kaplan, Sec.-Mer 

Greater Los Angeles Chay 

ter, N.S.C., Los Angeles, Calit 

In Cooperation With Com- 

mercial Organizations. 

We. Git, Jr Sec.- Treas 

Oklahoma City Satey Counctl 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Tuesday Afternoon 


October 17, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 


General Session 


/ Carr W. L. Grorn, Safety 
bing Virgina State Police Richmon 
V General Chairman, Trathe Section 
NSC 
2:00 Transportation Life Stream of 

the Nation. 
Mat. Gs Pour B 
Un 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Business Meeting of Trafthe Sex 
tron 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of 1950-51 Officers. 


Adjournment to Committee Meet 


rer Secretary ot ( 


ings 
Ci t ra 4 
{ 1 ittee on Pubh Satety 
ation — Florentine Ro« 
( Abov Mectinges Open ti 
Inver Advisory Comm: 
n--Parlor I 
visory Con 


M 


Wednesday Morning 
October 18, Congress Hotei 
Second Floor, Pine Room 


Group Session for Public Safety 


Education 
Davin Kay My Db 


Council, Spokane, 


kane Area Safety 
Wash 

9:30 Industry’s Role in the Commu- 
nity Trafic Safety Program. 
Licht B. Yost, Dir., Field Opera 
tions Section, Distribution Staff, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit 

9:50 Discussion. 

10:00 The Interdependence Between 
State and Local Public Education 
Groups. 

State—-MARION SNOW, Captain, 
Utah Highway Patrol, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Local—-(Speaker to be announced.) 
Discussion. 

How to Get Participation of Local 
Organizations in the Community 
Program. 

FRANK A, Jones, Managing Dir 
Pasadena District Chapter, Na 
tional Safety Council, Pasadena, 

Calif 


{1:00 Discussion. 


Wednesday Morning 


October 18, Congress Hotel 
Second Floor, English Walnut Room 


Group Session for Traffic 
Engineers 


Presiding: GeorGe W. BARTON, Engineer 
ing Dir., Associated Consultants, Evan 
ston, Hl 
9:45 Improvement of Traffic Move- 

ment in Chicago’s Central Busi- 

ness District. 

W. R. Marston, Deputy City 

lrathe Eng., City of Chicago, Chi 

cago 

Discussion. 

Cook County's Trafic Engineer- 

ing Program for Municipalities. 

Witttam J. Mortimer, Assistant 

Supt. of Highways, Cook County 

Highway Dept., Chicagc 

Discussion 

Trathe 

Cities 

Roperkt S. Hoimes, Executive 

Secy., Institute of Trathc Engineers 


New Haven, Conn 


10:05 
10:20 


10:40 


10:55 Engineering in Smaller 


Wednesday Morning 


October 18, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Parliament Room 


Session for Traffic Court 
udges and Prosecutors 


Ps 4 (To be 
2:45 Business Meeting of the 
Court Division. 
What the Judge and Prosecutor 
Should Know About—(A Sym 
posium) 
(a) Engineering. 
JupGe Georce T. Murpny 
Recorder ( irt, Detroit 
Mich 
(b) Accident Records. 
JupGe Epwarp C. FisHer 
Municipal Court, Lincol 
Neb 


Grou 


announced. ) 


Trafhe 


10:00 


(c) Police Enforcement. 
JupbGe EpmMuND B 
Municipal Court of 
City, Kansas City, Mo 

(d) Education Activities. 
JupGe FRANK T. Lirron, Mu 
nicipal Court, Charleston 
W. Va 

(e) Driver Licensing. 

Jupce Joe M. Hirt, Corpo 
ration Court, Dallas, Texas 
Public Information and Pub- 
lic Support. 

JupGe THomas M 
Municipal Court 
Ohio 


SMITH 
Kansas 


POWERS, 
Akron, 


Wednesday Morning 


October 18, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 
9:45 o'clock 


Group Session for Police 


Presiding: THOMAS J. O'DONNELL, Acting 
Dir., Ilinois Dept. of Public Safety, 
Springheld, Ill 

Panel Discussion 
Participation. 
Discussion Leader (To be an- 
nounced. ) 

Enforcement Policies. 
Uniformity of Policies. 

Training. 

Parking Policies. 

Participants: 

Rex R. ANpDReEwS, Chief of Police, 
The Village of Winnetka, Inc., 
Winnetka, Il 

Mayor E. J. Henry, Pennsylvania 
State Police, Harrisburg, Pa 

Eart M. Larimer, Chief, High 
way Patrol Othcer, Dept. of High 
ways, St. Paul, Minn 

Davip G. Monroe, Institute of 
Government, University of Nortl 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 
(Additional participants to be an 


With Audience 


nounced. ) 


Wednesday Afternoon 


October 18, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 
2:00 o'clock 


General Session 
Presid Witttam M. GREEN: Dir 


Connecticut Highway Safety Commission, 
Hartford, Conn 
Trafic Clinic. 
(The Audience Will Be Seated in 
Small Groups. Each Group Will 
Decide on a Question Which the 
Panel Will Discuss.) 
Moderator——-CHARLES W 
SON, Senior Editor, T/ 
Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y 
Participants: 
Paut H. BLatspert, Executive 
Dir., National Committee for Traf 
James P 


he Safety, Chicago 
Ameridan 
Bar Assn 


ECONOMOS 

Chicago, Ill 
H. Eimer MarsH, Commissioner 
Dept t Motor Vehicles, Mont 
pelier, Vt 
Cart J. McMonacre, Direct 
Planning & Trathce Division, Mict 
tgan Stat Hwy. Dept I 
Mich 


FERGt 
Reader 
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HENRY J. TAYLOR, radio commentator, economist and journalist, will address 
winnets of the National Safety Council's National Fleet Safety Contest at a 
Victory Award luncheon in the Grand Ballroom of the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, 
October 19. The luncheon, to be sponsored by General Motors, will climax sessions 
of the Transit and Commercial Vehicle sections at the 38th National Safety Congress 


and Exposition. 


Mr. Taylor, heard every Monday night over the ABC network, is known for his 
penetrating analysis of both domestic and foreign news. He was a successful business- 
man and economist before radio claimed his talents as a correspondent and com- 


mentator. 


This is the third consecutive year that General Motors has participated in the 
Congress program as sponsors of the Victory Award luncheon 


Ropert E. RALEIGH, Director, 
Field Services, International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Evan 
ston, Ill 

DoNALD SiutTz, Managing Direc 
tor, Trathe Safety Assn. of Detroit 
Detroit, Mich 


Cecit G. ZAUN, Supt., Health & 
Safety Education, Los Anveles 
Board of Education, Los Angeles 


Calif 


Thursday Morning 


October 19, Morrison Hotel 
First Floor, Mural Room 


Joint Session with Driver 


Education Section 
Presiding: AMos E. Ne&YHART, Administra 
tive Head, Institute of Public Safety, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; Consultant on Road Train 
ing, American Automobile Assn., Wasl 
ington, D. ¢ 


9:45 Five Million a Day 
Bus Problem. 
MAURICE G. OSBORNE, Chief 
Bureau of Field Financial Services, 
The State Education Dept The 
University of the State of New 


York, Albany, N. ¥ 


10:00 What Can Be Done About Driver 


The School 
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Attitudes? (A Symposium) 

(a) Attitudes, What Are They, 
How Are They Changed? 
Harky W. Case, Associate 
Prof. of Engineering & As 
sociate Prof of Psychology, 
Institute of Transportation & 
Trafhe Engineering, Univer 
sity of California, Los An 
geles, Calif 

10:15 (b) How Can Driver Attitudes 
Be Affected by Education? 
HERBERT J. STacKk, Dir 
Center for Safety Education 
New York University, New 
York City 

10:30 (c) How Can Driver Attitudes 
Be Affected by Enforcement 
and Licensing? 
J. STANNARD Baker, Dir. of 
Research, Traffic Institute 
Northwestern 
Evanston, Il! 


University 


10:45 Discussion. 


Thursday 


October 19, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Parlor A 
9:30 and 2:00 o'clock 


Meeting of Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards 


(Open to All) 


Thursday Afternoon 


October 19, Congress Hotel 
Third Floor, Florentine Room 
2:00 o'clock 


General Session 


Presiding: JosepH E. HAVENNER, Third 
Vice-Chairman, Trathc Section; Mear., 
Public Safety Dept., Automobile Club 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calit 

Showmanship for Sa‘ety. 
(Stunts and Projects Successfully 
Used to Stimulate Interest in Trat 
he Safety.) 

Master of Ceremontes Roy A 
Menzel, Mer., Loss Prevention 
Dept., Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 


Commercial Vehicle 
Section 


Tuesday Morning 


October 17, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: }. P. Hightower, Mgr., Dept 
of Satety & Personnel, Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines, Cleveland; General 
Chairman, Commercial Vehicle Section, 


N S.C 


Sponsor. 
S. E. Pratz, Assistant Mer. & 
Safety Dir., Heldt Brothers, Alice, 


Texas; Chairman, Central Region, 
Commercial Vehicle Section, N.S.C 


9:45 Opening Remarks by the General 


Chairman. 
Welcome. 
THomas H. MacDonaLp, Com 
missioner of Public Roads, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 
Vice-President for Traffic and 
Transportation, N.S.C 
10:15 Report to the Section and Elec- 
tion of 1950-51 Officers. 
J. P. HiGHTOWER 
10:45 Your Job—Your Record — Your 
Future. 
JoHN W. Gipson, Asst. Secy. of 
Labor, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ 


10:00 


Tuesday Afternoon 


October 17, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: J. P. HiGHtower, Megr., Dept 
of Safety & Personnel, Pennsylvania 


Greyhound Lines, Cleveland 


Sponsor. 

M. R. JENSEN, Supt. of Transporta 
tion, Consolidated Freightways Inc., 
Portland, Ore.; Chairman, Western 
Region, Commercial Vehicle Sec 


tion, N.S. 

2:00 Bigger and Better Safety Meet- 
ings. 
Wittiam W. Carrer, Dir. & 
Safety Counselor, Standard Safety 
Service, Kansas City, M 


2:45 Discussion. 
3:00 How to Make Your Annual Re- 
F 
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The new offices of the National Safety Council are 


located at 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


The new Green Cross GHQ occupies the entire fifth 


flower f the Mandel-Lear Building seen across the 


briclg t right background 


new Council othces, Nancy 
directs a visitor to the staff 


ticular needs 








GREEN CROSS GHO 


REEN CROSS GHQ is of course 

the general headquarters of the 
safety movement in America—-the Na- 
tional Safety Council—-which has but 
recently settled in its new home (its 
fourth address since its inception in 
1913) at 425 North Michigan Ave 
nue, Chicago 11. 


The Mandel-Lear Building — new 
home of the Council—is shown tn the 
photo at the left of this column close 
by the Tribune Tower, and is reached 
from Michigan Avenue via a bridge 
alongside the Tower. It’s smack across 
the street from the Wrigley Building 
on the north bank of Chicago River 


Visitors to the 38th National Safety 
Congress will find it just a short bus 
ride from the new offices. We hope 
you come and see us. Staff members 
will conduct visitors through the new 
offices during Congress week 


Modern in every respect, the new 
NSC quarters provide 63,000 square 


‘ Maange Public Information Department tells safety's story to John Q. Public. Here are 
feet of office space; enough so that all 


located the publicity staff, poster division, art division and editorial division. 


departments can be located on one 
floor. The north part of the building 
is used by the professional and busi 
ness staffs of the Council. At the 
south end are the printing, mimeo 
graphing and mailing units, plus 
greatly expanded storage facilities 


The West Room houses the Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Division and other NSC program staffs. 


President Ned H. Dearborn (right) and General 
Secretary R. L. Forney in the president's office. 





Session of member training group hears Floyd Van 
Atta, industrial hygienist, conduct class in the Con- 
ference Room. New staff headquarters provide 
greater facilities and flexibility for conferences. 


f 
The Council Library—the world's largest safety 
Bbrary—fills a large number of requests each day 


for information on a wide range of safety subjects 


Paper and printer's ink play a potent part in the 
promotion of safety. This is a section of the NSC 
print shop in the southwest corner of the building. 


Noontime scene in the staff lounge. Lunches are 
served and vending machine supply milk, soft 
drinks and other refreshments for the Council staff. 
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Police move to check 
RURAL TRAFFIC TOLL 


—— A'S top police administra 
tors are lining up to back a con- 
certed effort to check the rural traffic 
toll—caused mainly by speeding and 
drinking drivers. 

Spurred by the President's Highway 
Safety Conference meeting to make the 
Action Program techniques of accident 
prevention available to small communi- 
ties and rural areas, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has 
come up with a 22-point program, de 
veloped by IACP’s State and Provin 


cial Section in their recent meeting 
at Boise, Ida. 
This 22-point program has been 


mailed to state police administrators 
and chiefs of police of smaller cities 
together with letters urging increased 
enforcement efforts by police and traf 
fic courts. The letters were signed by 
G. R. Carrel, of the Colorado State 
Patrol, general chairman of the IACP 
State and Provincial Section; and Chief 
of Police John Gleason, Greenwich, 
Conn., who is president of [ACP 

Assistance to the state and municipal 
chiefs by field representatives of the 
IACP Traffic Division, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute and the Na 
tional Safety Council in program plan 
ning, personnel assignment evaluation 
and check of enforcement procedures 
was pledged at the Boise meeting. This 
assistance may be obtained by writing 
Chief Carrel, Chief Gleason, the Na 
tional Safety Council or the IACP 
Traffic Division in Evanston 

Ten states have had the largest in 
crease in rural traffic deaths. They are 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
Since they account for two-thirds’ of 
the increase this year, it is expected 
that the main drive of the national 
groups seeking to aid state, county and 
city Organizations initiate improve- 
ments in traffic control and accident 
prevention efforts will be directed 
toward them. The problem, however, 
is iN no way restricted to these states 

The timing of the [ACP program is 
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apt. The Conference of Governors at 
White Sulphur Springs, Va., accepted 
the report of the Council of State 
Governments calling for a uniform 
program for safer highway transpor- 
tation along the lines of the Action 
Program of the President's Highway 
Safety Conference. Since 44 of the 48 
state legislatures will be in 
during 1951, study and preparation 
of uniform legislation for enactment 
throughout America is one of the most 
forward steps taken in the last decade 


IACP’s President, Chief Gleason, 
pointed out to the chiefs in his letter 
of transmittal “that in addition to 
curbing deaths, the suggested 22-point 
program will impress upon legislators 
and the public that additional person 
nel, training and equipment are needed 
if the growing volume of rural traffic 
is to be controlled during the critical 
years ahead. It provides an excellent 
opportunity to drive this fact home 


session 


If concerted action in rural 
plus study by legislative committees 
appointed by each of the 48 state gov 
ernors is correlated with a public in 
formation program, it will bring home 
the importance of uniformity 


than anything done heretofore 


areas 


more 


The 22-point program developed at 
Boise follows. It was agreed that the 
enforcement program must 

1. Redouble 


ately to secure and hold a maxi 
mum reduction in traffic accidents 


enforcement immedi 


2. Maintain such enforcement on a 
continuing program basis 

3. Concentrate police action on ex 

intoxication and 

at the 

places and during the hours of 


cessive speed, 
other hazardous violations 


greatest accident frequen y 
i. Provide uniformity of enforce 
ment procedures and policies 
5. Invoke penalties appropriate to 
offenders and offenses to deter all 
violators 
6. Relieve through the 
selective assignment of available 


conge stion 


traffic control personnel 


8 


10 


Additional headquarters person- 
nel, where possible, to be trans- 
ferred to field duty. 

Conduct special command courses 
in trafic law enforcement policies 
and tec hniques. 

Issue frequent instructional bul- 
letins on Aicchipunate or observe 
weaknesses in performance 
Analyze accident records as the 
basis for directing enforcement 
action. Make an initial analysis 
of the past year’s experience for 
efficient personnel assignment and 
subsequent monthly studies to de- 
tect changes in the problem re- 
quiring reassignment. 

Maintain 
strength by 


maximum patrol 

(a) Rigid curtailment of special 
duty assignments 

(b) The immediate release (for 
trafhe duty) of all 
who can be spared from non 


officers 

essential duties by use of 
less personnel or use of civil 
ian employees 

Enforce regulation with minimum 


tolerance consistent with reason 


ableness 
Use written warnings only for 
minor and borderline 
Prosecute repeaters 


violations 
Do not use 
warnings for hazardous violations 
Intensify enforcement of pedes 
trian regulations. Give special 
attention to intoxicated pec estri 
ans 

enforcement to, and 
maintain it at the level which 
secures the maximum reduction in 
accidents 


Increase 


Employ both patrolling and ob 
servation methods of traffic super 
vision as needed to deter poten 
tial violators 
Make periodic special checks at 
carefully selected times and loca 
tions, of serious but not always 
obvious violations, such as drunk 
en driving, operating while li 
To Page 38 
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ready for snow 


By Henry W. Osborne 


Trathe Engineer, City of Buffalo, N.Y 


a folk may conjure up « to your ears in Buffalo; snow that vealed 


in the following table, which 
i visions Of tice ind snow when 


strangles traffic and can bring business indicates the course winters have taken 
| around, although and industry to a halt instanter with in Buffalo for the past 25 years 

may trickle droplets its first icy touch Year hes of Sn 
trafic engineer combines his 1326 
view of the climbing thermometer ot 

summer heat with a side glance at the 

snow in August calendar, for you can just 


1 


ead ot shivers The 
Buttalo, New 


reamin 


; (High) 
; (High) 
about pre 
innually dict the kind of weather that's duc 
because that's the only come the first frost. A year-by-year 
in relax and still keep punch analysis of winters in Buffalo, a city 
seriously——Buffalo has found that’s been hit by just about everything 
the only time to win the elements could throw at any one 
sinst. winter storms spot on the globe, shows that Buffal 
are winters reach a peak in severity every 

» teteter ol three to six years 
Buffalo ‘ Between peaks, there are low years 
now tc , when the elements subside, recuperate 
ind gather their forces for a new on 
slaught against the city Then the 
winters begin to increase in severity 
until the climax is reached when the 
elements hit another peak 1949-5 


The cold facts on Buffalo are re The most as indicated 
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by the table above, extended over a 
two year period, 1944-1945 and 1945 
i6. After that, the amount of snow 
fall declined to 66.1 inches in 1946-47 


and dropped to a low of 32.33 inches 
the following year 


intensity 


For two years now, the 
of Buffalo winters has been marching 
steadily upward toward the next peak 
And whether it reaches the ultimate 
climax in the ensuing Winter, next 
year or the year following, the City is 
ready to meet it 
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That was hardly the case, though, 
when the storms of 1944-45 hit the 
city with such force they threatened 
the very life of the community. 1944- 
15 was the first year of a record- 
smashing snowfall that almost  re- 
peated itself the following year, hope- 
lessly snarling traffic and transporta- 
tion facilities, closing schools, setting 
back ash and garbage collections as 
much as three weeks and, in general, 
tying up the city and its suburbs. 

Buffalo had 


experienced — several 







Snow-fighting calls for a 
year-round program of 
readiness to meet Jack 
Frost's vanguard the mo- 
ment the first flake falls. 
Plows, like the one shown 
here, sno-gos and other 
mechanical snow-remov- 
‘ ing equipment is ready 
to move out on order. 













Digging out the family 
car is a project when 
snow hits Buffalo come 
wintertime. And John Q. 
seldom can wax poetic 
about Mother Goose shak 
ing her feathers as long 
as it takes days to dig 
out the city’s traffic lanes. 












Blow me down! Winds 
of hurricane force some- 
times accompany the win- 
try gales. Here a sailor 
helps a pretty Buffalo 
Miss negotiate a down 
town corner. Note rig- 
ging to help pedestrians. 





A Photos from Buaffa I 





mild” Winters prior to the “big 
storm” which caught the city with a 
totally inadequate supply of snow 
fighting equipment. One storm after 
another broke over the city, starting 
in early December and continuing un- 
abated until a March thaw brought 
relief. 

The city augmented its snow re- 
moval equipment with 18 pieces of 
new apparatus, but still didn't have 
an adequate supply to battle the crip- 
pling blizzard that struck on Dec. 15 
the following Winter. That was a Sat- 
urday, and the devastating storm con- 
tinued until by Sunday night, the only 
things moving were snowplows. 

By Monday, transportation services 
were restored to some extent on main 
thoroughfares, but the storm returned 
with renewed intensity that night, re 
sulting in another hectic day Tuesday, 
with schools remaining closed, rail 
road yards paralyzed, and bus and 
streetcar service crippled. 


Christmas shoppers who had been 
snowbound at home for three days 
poured into the central business dis- 
trict on Wednesday in great numbers, 
producing the greatest traffic jam in 
Buffalo's history that night. 

State guardsmen were called out 
Thursday in the emergency, throwing 
extra equipment into the battle. One 
key street was blocked off at a time, 
abandoned cars removed and the pave 
ment plowed from curb to curb, sev 
eral blocks at a time, with plows 
operating in tandem formation 

The smooth functioning combined 
team of state guardsmen and city 
maintenance trafhc 
crisis in time for the late afternoon 
rush hour. It took three 
weeks, plus a two week January thaw, 
however, before garbage and ash col 
lections were back on schedule. At 
its peak, the storm cost Buffalo an 
estimated $60,000 a day 


crews eased the 


another 


The 1945-46 storm brought forth 
the organization of a permanent emet 
gency coordinating team to direct 
snow-fighting efforts. This team, 
which has functioned with great suc 
cess since that time, was created on 
recommendation of the Board of 
Safety 

Public Works Commissioner Fred 
erick W. Crane is the director of the 
team, which also consists of the streets 
director, the commissioners of police 
and fire, a city court judge, a repre 
sentative of the local transit company 
and the Board of Safety Traffic Ad 
viser 

A group of representatives of the 
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Left: Rudy Vallee recently recorded a year's fare for Phila- 
delphia’s continuing traffic safety program. With the radio 
favorite at Radio Station WIP was Fred Barrows of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce Safety Council 


IT’S A 
YEAR-ROUND 
PROGRAM 


By Virginia Hackett 


Right: Colorado's Governor Lee Knous keynotes anni 
versary of the Action Program of the Colorado State 
Highway Safety Council before Capitol and coach with 
sign, “Support Operation Safety 


lents were like hay 
only at a ertain 


it would be a lot 


losed season of 

ind that’s why O; 
is started almost three 
was prompted by the 
s Highway Safety Con 
get trath safety 


prass-roots 


to be as practical as possible. This 
material is prepared by the National 
Safety Council, counseled and gener 


hazard ind to further the work of 
public safety officials that Operation 
Safety was conceived — an everyday, 


year- round program to meet an every 
lay, year-round problem 
Operation Safety took a lesson from 
the recipe for cooking an elephant 
ut it » into small pieces’’—and 
12 monthly 
seasonal or otherwise special 


livided job into 
themes 
phases of the traffic education prob 
lem. Each month a kit of materials is 
vrepared dealing with the monthly 
theme, and including publicity and 


| iblic education ammunition designed 





ously assisted by the 50 members of 
the Public Safety Education Committee 
and many traffic specialists throughout 
the country. 

Committee members represent state 
and local safety organizations, enforce- 
ment agencies, public informatidn 
media and non-official organizations, 
Edwin §S. Smith, manager of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Safety Council, has 
been chairman of the Committee for 
several years, and, with others keenly 
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aware of the needs of community 
safety programs, led in the conception, 
development and guidance of Opera 
tion Safety. This is the major project 
of the Public Safety Education Com 
mittee 

Techniques are basically the sound 
advertising and publicity methods that 
have been selling goods for years. The 
goods Operation Safety sells, in its 
various adaptations, is safer trafix 
habits. The market is unlimited; free 
dom from accidents is a universally 
desirable commodity. The profits to 
individuals and their communities are 
immeasurable in prevention of suffer 
ing and loss; they are measurable from 
year to year in the statistics of fatali 
ties, injuries and the economic cost of 
accidents. 

Cities and states throughout the na 
tion contribute facts and experience 
to Operation Safety materials and pro 
gram suggestions. It is a mutually 
helpful project. For example, monthly 
themes to achieve continuity in public 
education were first tried in Los An 
geles, where also originated the idea 
of the participation of non-official or 





A lesson on 5 ‘ | 
American Legion Post at the Denver University stadium 
and later at the city’s busiest intersection. 


Above right: Maryland’s June campaign against speed 
was publicized by roadside and 24-sheet posters, bumper 
strips, and a quarter million leaflets, plus radio, tele- 


vision and newspaper publicity. 


Right: Free inspections were given by many garages in 
the all-out Southern California “Check Your Car. . . 
Check Accidents” campaign. Shown is L. W. Van Aken, 
Los Angeles, vice president for traffic law enforcement 
and vice president, Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co 
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ed was this wrecked car displayed by an 


ganizations as 
monthly themes. 


sponsors for the 


Special program ideas also are 
shared: a plan for pedestrian educa 
tion found successful in Detroit, Mich., 
or St. Joseph, Mo., may be passed 
along through Operation Safety and 
used in many other places with such 
adaptation as is necessary—the addi 
tions, modification, or new angles then 
added, and the plan given a try in 
still other cities 

A well rounded promotion on child 
safety in traffic may include elements 
from Oklahoma City, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Des Moines and Omaha. Tech- 
niques of speed control are based on 
scientific facts and studies by engi- 
neers, as well as the experience of en- 
forcement agencies. And so on 
through the list of themes, facts and 
experience are the basis for the ma 
terials 

To call the roll of the states and 
cities making profitable use of Opera- 
tion Safety--and contributing to it 
would take more pages than PuBLic 
SAFETY can spare. We can, however, 
list a few especially good examples to 








show particular aspects of this con- 
tinuing, cooperative program 


Los Angeles, for instance, has con- 
tinued its plan of a monthly sponsor 
for each Operation Safety theme and 
its pattern of organization is dupli 
cated in many other cities. The satety 
chairman of the Los Angeles Adver 
tising Club is also “Operation Safety” 
chairman for the city. The coordinat 
ing group includes representatives ot 
the police department, municipal court 
and the trathc engineer's office 
Monthly from January 
through the year are: Toastmasters 
International, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Hollywood Ad Club, Down- 
town Business Men's Association, Mo 
tor Car Dealers Association, Insurance 
Agents Association, American Legion 
and Rotary, CIO and AFL, Parent 
Teacher Association 10th District 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Boy 
Scouts of America, and for the final 
month the Los Angeles Ad Club, 
Hollywood Ad Club and Tavern Own 
ers Association. The sponsors have the 
responsibility of conducting Operation 
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WEIGHING 
HAZARDS 
AT 

SCHOOL 
CROSSINGS 


YOR years, Detroit city officials have 
been besieged with requests for By Alger F. Malo 


trafic signals at school crosswalks 





City Trafic Engineer, Detroit, Mich 
Simultaneously, the Detroit Police 


Department has been bombarded with 
demands for police protection at these 
street Crossings 

At times, we wonder if a crossing 


used by children going to and from 
school ever existed, for which a traft« 


signal and police protection have not 
been requested 


One thing we're sure of is that 
every school crossing, and there are 
1,500 of them in the City of Detroit, 
offers some form of protection for 
the children. The type of protection 
ifforded ranges from combination 
police ofhcers, school safety patrol 
boys, and traffic signals to school 
satety patrols only 

At unsignalized crossings where it 
is necessary at times to stop vehicular 
trathe to get children safely across 
the street, police officers are assigned 
lo relieve the demand on police man 
power, school janitors are employed 
by the Board of Education at certain 
other crossings where trafhc conditions 
do not necessitate police control 

However, the bulk of the work of 
guarding school crossings is handled 
by an army of approximately 9,200 
safety patrol boys. These boys have 
done one of the outstanding safety Charles Nelson of Detroit's Marcy School is typical of the more 
; than 9,200 safety patrol boys who handle the enormous task of 
guarding school crossings. There hasn't been a single child fatality 
at a crossing guarded exclusively by patrol boys since the safety 
inauguration of the school safety pa patrol system was started 30 years ago 


jobs in Detroit. Their record of a 
complishment is phenomenal. Since 
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1919, over 
ago, there has not been a single child 
fatality at a crossing guarded ex- 
clusively by patrol boys; that is, with- 
out assistance by officers or 
traffic signals 

Although the patrol boys have 
proven that they can efficiently handle 
the majority of crossings without as 
signals or adult super 
vision, such help is needed and pro 


trol system in 30 years 


police 


sistance of 
vided at certain crossings 


Crossing Hazards Rated 


The Detroit Board of Education, 
Police Department and Trafic Engi 
neering Bureau, since 1944, have 
cooperated in a program of rating all 
school crossings according to potential 
hazards. These 
determining which crossings warrant 
signals and supervision by police of 
ficers and, in some instances, school 


ratings are used in 


janitors 

The hazard ratings have been very 
helpful in replying to the flood of 
requests for signals or adult super 
vision at crossings where school safety 
patrols are capable of getting children 
safely across the street 

The principal factors used in deter 
mining hazard ratings are traffic vol 


ume, roadway width, number of chil- 
dren, and vehicle speed. A numerical 
weight is assigned to each factor; the 
total of which for a given crosswalk 
equals its hazard rating 

The weight for each factor was 
evaluated from experience and trial in 
the field, and apply to trafhe con- 
ditions as they generally prevail in 
Detroit. Each factor weight is deter 
mined as follows 

Trafic V olume—-The number of ve- 
hicles between 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. (the 
hour during which Detroit schools 
close), divided by 100, gives the 
hazard weight for traffic volume. The 
weight is modified under the follow 
ing conditions 

(1) A trafhe signal at a crossing 
creates gaps in traffic. Therefore, one- 
fourth of the volume weight is used 
to reflect hazards of turning vehicles. 

(2) A one-way requires a 
gap only in one direction. Therefore, 
two-thirds of the volume weight is 
used 


street 


(3) A center island separates traf 
fic into two-one-way movements, gen 
erally with one carrying 
about two-thirds of the traffic volume 
between 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. A gap 
direction only is needed to 


direc tion 


in one 


cross to or from a center island. 
Therefore, two-thirds of two-thirds, 
or four-ninths, (one-half is close 
enough) of the volume weight is 


u sed 


(4) A trafhe signal at a crossing 
on a one-way street results in one-sixth 
of the volume weight being used 


(5) The combination of a trafh« 
signal and center island results in one- 
eighth of the volume weight being 
used 

Pavement Width—The hazard 
weight for this factor ts obtained by 
dividing the width of the pavement or 
roadway by ten 

Number of Children—-A basic haz- 
ard weight of 3 is assumed for any 
number of children using a crossing 
up to 100. For each additional incre 
ment of 50 children or less, 0.3 is 
added to the basic weight. 


Vehicle Speed—The hazard weight 
given to vehicle speed is based on 
the legal speed limit. For the various 
speed limits, the values used are 

25 MPH = 0 

30 MPH 5) 

35 MPH 6 

10 MPH 9 

is MPH 12 
The final determination of the haz 
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The author (above) is City Trafix 
Engineer of Detroit, Mich., and is 
a member of the Institute of Trafti 
Engineers 


Vehicles get the “go” sign and start across the crosswalks at 
signalized school crossing intersection. This particular intersection 
had a hazard rating of 26.8, prior to the signal installation. Drop- 
ping of volume factor weight brought a new hazard rating of 12.6 
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ranging from a two- to three year prison term to suspended 
sentences. Only 15 of the dfendants received sentences 
calling for actual incarceration. It is eminently fair to 
sum it up in the declaration 


to jail! . 


Only one in a hundred goes 


The lowest degree ol prosecution (as reflected by the 
number of indictments returned) was in Hudson and Ocean 
Counties. In both of these jurisdictions there were no 
indictments in 96 out of every 100 cases, on the average 
The county with the highest degree of prosecutions was 
Union, where only 77 per cent of the cases presented to 
grand juries went un-indicted 


A sound premise ought to be that any violation of the 
traffic or motor vehicle statutes that is the direct cause of 
a fatal accident should be sufficient evidence for con 
sideration of an indictment under New Jersey statutes 39:2 
138-9 ; 

It is interesting to note that in 284 of the 1,192 cases 
dismissed by grand juries 
there was evidence on record 
in both the municipal courts 
and in the Division of Mo 
tor Vehicles, of violations of 





ONLY 1 


By Martin J. Ferber 


Director of Motor Vehicles 


State t New Jersey 





of grand jurors to indict, except in fla 
to be the principal weakness in the 
in the State of New Jersey in han 
it CASCS 

in a hundred goes to jail 

experience in other states but only one 


presented to New Jersey grand juries 


survey overing the 
process and 
138-9, Revised 
vehicle statute 
the 21 county 
sion ot Motor 


t 
[ persons 


cersons 


le to grand 
only 


guilty of thre violations, 
ind one of four 
. Convi 1 drivers we 


the traffic and motor ve 
hicle statutes that were re 
sponsible for the fatal a 
idents 


In these 284 cases, there 
were 88 drivers guilty of 


two separate violations, 1° 


tex ere 


for the most part subjected 


to money penalties with re 
formatory or jail sentences 
o pended or were also put 


SUS} 

on probation, generally for 
1 year The tines ranged 
trom $150 to $1,000. 1 to 2 
ycars suspended ind » years 
probation 


In general, those convicted were let off lightly. Only 
18 of the 61 drivers who were not actually incarcerated 
were deprived of their right to drive. The minimum pen 
ilty in a fatal accident case involving a violation by the 
driver brought to the attention of the authorities certainly 
ought to include suspension oF fevor ation of the driver's 
li cnse 

Fatal cases dismissed by grand juries de Spite convictions 
in the lower courts involved some charges which it would 
seem that the most elementary justice yuld demand an 
indictment 


Some of these flagrant violations included such charges 
is unlicensed and careless driving, hit and run and careless 
lriving, unlicensed, driving without consent of owner, im 
proper parking and unlighted vehicle, careless driving and 
iriving while on the revoked list, drunken driving, reckleg 
lriving and unlicensed driver, to cite just a few of the 284 
ises where evidence on record was ignored by grand jurors 

Public clamor for elementary justice in 


is apparently the only method of ending the 


strous condition under which on é F 
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Cuthbert to Enter Ministry 


John S. Cuthbert, Eastern field repre- 
sentative for the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the past five years, has resigned @ 
his post in safety work to attend 
Berkeley Divinity School at Yale Uni- 
versity in preparation for entering the 
ministry of the Episcopal church. He 
expects to spend the next four years at 
the Yale School and in the meantime 
will serve as a Lay Vicar at St. Andrews, 
a small church in Marble Dale, Connecticut, about ten 
miles from Litchfield. This assignment was accepted 
recently at the request of the Bishop of Connecticut In 
leaving the safety field for his new calling, “Jack,” as 
he is popularly known, carries with him the warm personal 
regards and best wishes from a host of safety friends. He 
leaves the Council in late September and will start his 
Divinity School in early October. Cuthbert 
S. Naval forces in World War II as control 










classes at the 
served with U 
officer 


Annual Managers’ Meeting 

Be sure to mark down October 13 and 14 on your calen 
dar as a Chicago for the annual meeting of safety 
council managers scheduled for these two days——just ahead 
of the annual Congress 

Helpful, stimulating discussions of the many difficult 
problems faced by council managers will be featured and 
there will be interesting stories of specific accomplishment 
during 1949 in v anion council cities. There will be authori 
tative talks, panel discussions, audience participation and a 
new council slide-film in color, recently produced by the 
Hamilton Safety Council entitled ‘Pardon My Speed, 
will be shown 


“must,” 


Among the subjects will be National Safety Council 
relationships with local and state organizations; ‘‘The 
Middletown Story cooperation in govern 
ment and state safety conferences; progress report on the 
Conference of Local Safety Organizations; how to secure 
financial support from local industries; enlisting the help 
of civic groups in council activities; securing management's 
interest and support; model bicycle programs, and other 
subjects 


problems of 


Special Achievement Awards will be made for the 
contest year 1949-50 by President Dearborn at a luncheon 
planned for the managers on Saturday. All local council 
managers and state administrators are cordially invited to 
attend the two day conference which will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel 


“Harp and Halo Club” 

Jack Burroughs, popular columnist on the Oakdale (Cal.) 
Tribune who has long been interested in community safety 
has a new name for jaywalkers and other careless pedes 
trians. He refers to them as the ‘Harp and Halo Club,” 
refreshingly new twist to an old refrain. The Harp and 
Halo Club” played a prominent part in the recent Green 
Cross campaign conducted by the Eastbay Chapter, NSC 
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() Green Cross News 


Clinton W. Dreyer, manager of the Eastbay Chapter, NSC, 
believes in advertising safety and the Green Cross. Step No. 
was to move to a street level location—some time ago. Step 
No. 2 was to let the citizens know about the move. Two big 
signs now tell the public where the Chapter office is located, 
the latest one being a large Green Cross sign four feet in 
diameter that hangs over the sidewalk where it can be seen at 
a distance. 


“Crazy Drivers” Program 
Look Out for that Crazy Driver!’’ is the theme of a new 
highway safety education program recently launched na 
tionally in the interest of safe driving by the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee. A cartoon booklet entitled, 
Crazy Drivers’ is made available for distribution in con- 
junction with the program, to help create an awareness of 
safe driving practices on the part of all drivers in all age 
groups. Sketches in the booklet depict twelve of today’s 
most careless and dangerous driving habits. The booklets 
may be obtained through state safety committees, state and 
local automobile dealer associations, and dealers of the auto 
motive and allied industries 
“Motor Madness” 
A find-the-hazard cartoon contest captioned ‘‘Motor Mad 
a great deal of interest in the Shreveport 
La., area through the combined promotional efforts of the 
Caddo-Bossier Safety Council and the local newspaper. 
a 1950 model automobile. Posters announc- 
ing the contest and rules supplement a vigorous newspaper 
ampaign 


ness is creating 


Prizes include 
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There was musik too with 
drum majporetioeos im assorted [ FTN a | 


sizes and costumes. The band 


made a big hit with the 
crowds that lined the streets 
Cars in the trucking and de 
livery section were driven by 
each company's safest driver 


Placards told driver's name 
and number of vears of safe 
driving. Below: The Armco 
Steel Corporation partici- 
pated actively in many of the 
projects during the week, in 
cluding the big parade. Here 
is one of the Armco floats 


The big parade, the Friday ever 2 
headed by a squad of Middleto 
There were 400 automotive uni 
parade. The theme of the parade 

can Tragedy” and the floats drag 
accidents throughout the nation 
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eleven heavily traveled intersections throughout the 

wrecked automobiles were exhibited and beside each 
wreck a large placard carried some pertinent slogan 
Here Manager Paul Wilson (second from left) describes 
this particular project to the author and two members of 
the Council's committee The wrecked auto stunt was 
me of 50 constructive safety activines during the week 


Stop on a Dime” was one of the spectacular demonstration 
the week's activities. Here the author is shown disc 
particular demonstration with Vernon Moon, one of 


It was a civic project in the broad sense of the 
word. Heading the parade was L. F. Reinartz, 
operating vice-president of the Armco Steel Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Reinartz has long been active in com- 
munity safety work in Middletown and has been 
a member of the board of the Middletown Safety 
Council since its organization. He is sitting in the 
rear seat of the auto, left hand side. This photo 
was taken as the parade passed the colorful “Signs 
of Life” display, another spectacular feature of the 
week's program, shown on the City Hall lawn 


g feature, was 
trafic officers. 
in the 2-mile 
as “An Ameri- 
tized a year of 


L. F. Retnartz, vice-president and works managet 
of Armco East Works; Francis Carmody, chairman 
of the City Commission; Hugh Harvey, general 
manager Bell Telephone Co.; Tom Venable, director 
Middletown Civic Association; Police Chief Tom 
Carmody; Fire Chief William Fishbaugh; School 
Superintendent Wade E. Miller; General Manager 


Ranny Daly, Station WPFB; Fenton Chew, circula 

j J tion manager, Middletown Journal; Arch Robinson, 
: then manager Middletown branch, Cincinnati Gas 

M/ & Electric Co., and others. It was strictly a leader 


ship group made up of citizens whose opinions 
carried weight—men with sound ideas who could 
stimulate action 


Was 


» , Ps From this group an executive committee 
if formed with Fenton Chew as general chairman, 
/0 : Delbert Mann of Armco as project chairman and 
Wylie Mitchell, also of Armco, as parade chairman 
Messrs. Mann and Mitchell were released from 


their regular Armco duties to give full time to the 

project during the last two weeks 
om A. Burke Committees were organized with 150 citizens 
enlisted. Each group met at least once and some 
times twice a week. Projects were assigned to 
various Civic Organizations, including Lions, Rotary, 
WORTHY civic undertaking, in the broadest Kiwanis, the Jaycees, Business and Professional 
was conducted in Middle Women, Armco Girls Association, Iwidombe Club, 
town, Ohio, starting July 9, when “Safety Drama Automobile Dealers Association, Ministerial As 
tization Week” was fittingly observed under the sociation, the Labor unions, Hi-Y Club, Boy and 
sponsorship of the Middletown Safety Council and Girl Scouts, Retail Merchants Association, Florists 
Association, Optimist Club, Health Department, 
public and parochial schools, Parks and Playgrounds 
b Department, Ohio Trucking Association, the Coun 
well-executed community teamwork for safety, in Wy ; D gee They all 
. | Women’s Division and other groups rey a 

which leadership worked actively with lay citizens 

I o-operated in carrying out the objective, fittingly 
lescribed by Chairman Chew as “‘selling safety 


xr of Local Safety Programs, Field Organization, National Safety Council 


4 sense of the term, 


cooperating organizations 


It proved to be a fine example of well-planned 


management teamed up with labor and each of many 
local groups fulfilled an important task in a seven Meanie showmanship 
day program that was brilliantly successful 

A special finance committee procured adequate 
funds for expenses and prizes and a spirit of 
friendly rivalry was built up among the participating 
groups. Safety Sunday” was observed by the 
hurches on July 9. Monday night the Jaycees took 
over with a spectacular series of street demon- 
strations spotlighting the sins of the Jaywalker. 


Planning started in early May, two months 


ahead of the scheduled observance, when an “Ideas 
committee’ of 85 official, educational, commercial 
and industrial leaders met to consider suggestions 


for a full week of dramatic safety activities. It was 


agreed to undertake approximately 50 projects 


I 
This committee included influential citizens like To Page 37 
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W HENEVER John Q. Public steps 
before the trafhic court to ‘face 
the music’ for an alleged violation 
of traffic law or ordinance it is a 
crisis Of sorts. In the first instance 
it is (to a degree) 
for the alleged violator, and, yet, 
not only he, but the city’s traffic con 
trol and accident prevention program, 
and the court's place in the violator’s 
estimation also come under judgment 
Truly, when John Q. faces the musi 
Judgment Day,” 
often with a vengeance 


a personal crisis 


in trathe court, it is 


Ke Aus 
kind of treatment the trafhe law vio 


so much depends on_ the 


lator receives from our courts, the 
American Bar Association, the Na 
tional Safety Council and the North 
Traftic Institute 
have been working overtime for most 
ot the 
status of the traffic court and the type 
of jurist in whose hands rests the tate 
of our national effort to reduce traffx 


western University 


past decade to upgrade the 


ucidents and death 


It has been demonstrated many 
times that strict enforcement coupled 
with adequate penalties can effectively 
reduce trafhe acc A correspond 


ing decrease in fatalities, personal in 


idents 
juries and property damages usually 
follows 

How much enforcement and what 
kind of penalties has been the subject 
of many dis ussions among jud ge s and 
Traffic Court 
during the past 


prosecutors attending 


Conterences seven 


years. The answer for this problem 


By James P. Economos 


Dirctor, Traffic Court Judges and Prosecutors 
Conference, American Bar Association 


has not been completely formulated 
It is doubtful if there will ever be a 
simple answer in this field. There are 
too many factors which are variable 
and not enough constants to permit 
the formulation of any easy solution 

Before demonstrating that there are 
certain techniques which will work, a 
word of caution must be expre ssed. It 
must be remembered that there are 
some authorities who believe that the 
increased emphasis on traffic law en- 
forcement has developed dangers of 
an entirely different nature 


One of the first judges to espouse 
the cause of traffic safety has recently 
stated that “he had seen traffic safety 
movements where the rights of citizens 
are so ignored that thousands of citi 
zens are improperly arrested, given no 
fair opportunity to defend themselves, 
put at the mercy of incompetent, dis 
courteous and even dishonest enforce 
ment agents with no efficient check 
on those agents, no accounting of the 
tickets and arrests, no record of previ 
ous violations and no observance of 
the constitutional rights of the citi 
zens.” 

He further stated that “he could 
name cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific where an attempt at improved 
enforcement had merely resulted in 
wholesale arrests with no serious effort 
to protect the lives of the public 

This development,”” stated the jur 
ist, “means that it must be the duty 
of the judge to have the courage, what 
ever the pressure, to hold the scales 
in balance in the trafhc court as well 
1s in the other courts. The court must 
see to it that the public is protected 


from the careless drivers and also 
equally protected from dishonest, 
vicious, rude, or inefficient enforce 
ment agents. In a democracy both 
requirements are equally important.” 
Fortunately the remedy for protect 
ing the rights of all traffic violators is 
a simple one. The first thing that must 
be done is to — safeguards which 
are a part of our law today. Every 
judge, through proper instructions, 
must inform every violator that he is 
entitled to the following 
1. The right to be informed of the 
charge against him; , 
The right to engage counsel of his 
own choice; 
The right to a continuance so that he 
may engage counsel to defend him; 
The right to use the court's processes 
to subpoena witnesses on his behalf 
without expense; _ 
The right to testify or not to testify 
in his own behalf if he so desires; 
The right to a jury trial whether at 
the original trial or upon an appeal 
with a trial de novo; 
In traffic cases, he must also be in- 
formed that a plea of guilty may, in 
certain cases, result in the loss of 
his driving privileges either by sus- 
pension or revocation and, in addi- 
tion, involve a jail sentence together 
with any money fine that may be 
imposed 
These instructions may be given (1) 
individually to each violator in courts 
where few cases are handled; (2) col- 
lectively, at the opening of each court 
session, where most of the defendants 
are present at that time; and (3) By 
printed cards or ne ome which are 
given to each defendant and read be* 
fore his case is tried. These are all 
effective safeguards to insure that the 
constitutional rights are being protected 
in each case 
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With these fundamental prelimi- 
naries behind him, the judge can then 
concentrate on the evidence introduced 
by the prosecution and by the defense. 
His job is infinitely more difficult if 
he does not have the benefit of a prose 
cutor to present the evidence There 
are too many instances where the 
judge is hampered by the absence of a 
prosecutor. Even highly trained police 
officers skilled in case preparation and 
case presentation cannot offset the ne 
cessity for the presence of a prosecu 
cutor; not just any prosecutor, but one 
qualified in this phase of enforcement 
The judge has enough to do without 
being required to act as prosecutor and 
many times as defense counsel 


As the trial progresses the judge 
must be careful to convey the proper 
attitude to the defendant—one indi 
cating the importance of traffic viola 
tions. He can do this only if he has 
a healthy respect for the humanitarian 
aspects of his work in relation to traf 
fic safety. Every traffic case, whether 
a collision is involved or not, must be 
tried as if it were the most serious case 
on the docket and in keeping with the 
highest principles of judicial adminis 
tration. If this ts uppermost in the 
judge’s mind, he will be able to serve 
two functions 


First, he can generate respect tor 
the judicial process among a very 
large segment of the public. It has 
been stated that most citizens receive 
all their impressions of .the judicial 
system from their experience in trathy« 
court. For the judge to meet this test 
he must have a dignified and impres 
sive court room with appropriate 
formality of procedure, proper deco 
rum, maintenance of order, efficient 
administrative personnel attached to 
the court and business-like handling 
of the daily court docket to conserve 
the time of all appearing in court 
Couple these with a patient and con 
siderate manner on the part of the 
judge and avoidance of any semblance 
of rushing the hearing or treating tt 
as a routine matter of no great con 
cern to the judge 


Secondly, the judge alone can make 
or break a trathc safety program. If 
1¢ follows the objective ot the court 
of instilling a desire in defendants to 
voluntarily respect and obey trath 
laws, he aids the trathe safety pro 
gram. However, if he fails to appre 
ciate the necessity of traffic laws, their 
proper enforcement, the imposition ot 
proper penalties, and couples this with 
an attitude indicating that traffic vio 
lations are minor in nature, he harms 
the trathc safety program 
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The court room must be used as a 
class room. The court must educate 
while it is adjudicating. It is well 
known that teachers have to work 
harder to learn the lessons for the 
day than the students. It behooves the 
trafic court judge to learn the lessons 
which he is supposed to impart to the 
violators better than anyone else. 

The judge has the most attentive 
audience in the world in the person 
of the violator who has just been found 
guilty and is awaiting the imposition 
of a penalty for his infraction of trat- 
fic laws. At that moment, the violator 
has eyes and ears for nothing else in 
the world except the last few words to 
be uttered by the judge. Here is the 
time when the judge can drive home a 
trafic lesson. The able judge with the 
proper background in the elements of 
trathe police enforcement, traffic engi 
neering, traffic safety education and 
driver licensing techniques, can place 
his finger on the probable reason for 
the violation which has just been tried 

This same judge will know that 
there are three types of persons who 
will appear before him. There are 
those drivers who can not drive well 
because of some mental or physical 
disability. These, the judge will send 
back for re-examination by the drivers 
licensing authority. He may call in 
psychiatric help. He will know that 
the money penalty imposed in this type 
of case will not achieve the objective 
desired 

There is a second type of driver who 
lacks skill in operating the vehicle 
because of his unfamiliarity of the 
rules of the road. These, the judge 
an send back for re-examination to 
the driver licensing authority or he 
may assign them to a course of study 
in a trathe violators’ school. The idea 
is to correct the violator’s fault rather 
than to penalize him. The school 
device has not been used enough by 
traffic court judges 

Finally, there are the drivers who 
wilfully violate trathic laws. They have 
acquired an improper attitude, even 
though they possess the necessary skill 
required for operating the vehicle and 
ure free from mental or physical dis 
abilities. They are frequently re 
peaters. Here the judge's problem is 
doubly difficult. He knows that em 
ploying any of the techniques used in 
handling the other two classes of driv 
ers will not be effective. He probably 
is not anxious to impose a jail sen 
tence. The judge must balance the 
conveniences of the community and the 
conveniences of the individual. He 
must settle on a fine or corrective pen 

To Page 26 
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far reaches of the 
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illimitable distances 
the rugged individualists who operate 
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First move in our joint planning 
was to develop a method which per 


owner-drivers to quality for 


nts these 


SAFETY'S 
ONE-MAN GANG 


By Russell FitzPatrick 


National Safety Council Safe Driver 
Awards. We enrolled 850 of our as 
sureds in the NSC Safe Driver Award 
plan and with some adjustments put 
it into effect as of June 1 

One of the adjustments that became 
necessary booklet 
because this pub 
lication 1s addressed to company-em 
ployed drivers 


involved use of the 
For Experts Only, 


You can't refer to the 
boss’ in the third person when you 
ire addressing a man who ts his own 
trait 


maintenance 


manager, superintendent of 


operations manager 
omptroller—and driver-owner 
For the same reason we 


irrangements to 


had to mak« 
delete the line for 
the employer's signature on the stand 
ard NSC pocket certificates. The rules 
under which drivers quality for th 
iwards had to be reproduced with 


references to the employer situation 


stricken out 

Each of the owners enrolled under 
this plan will receive the Safe Driver 
each month, together with the monthly 
Driver Letter addressed to the 
sional driver 
to ‘the 


prot s 
Should this letter refer 
boss our company will substi 
which will 


ut will be 


ute onc follow its format 


rewritten in such a man 


third 


that 


eliminate the 
We 


mailings will be 


is to person 


Toa h believe 


these reg 

extremely valu 
ible in view of the tact that this larg 
group has in the past been con f letely 
neglected from. the standpoint of an 
effort. We certainly 
that the nominal cost 


justified 


organize d safety 
inti Ipate 


will be 


very 


many times over 

An immediate problem presented it 
I } 

self when we considered the process 


eligible for 
NSC rules. Where a 


nvolved, the company 


g of drivers 


under 


in 


awards 
fleet is 
makes the 

on behalf of each individual 
ind certifies as to its accuracy 
outset we had to si (Se 


that o 


dividual is 
another 


honest as 
True, in our case the 
vidual is making a claim on his own 
behalf, while in the case of the “em 
ployee, it is 


ipt t ) 
apt to be as 


indi 


entered by 


a company 
supervisor. Is the 


supervisor in his 
zeal to rack up a re ord and win fa 
vorable publicity for his company 
likely to “fudge The answer to 
that question is a secret locked in sun 
dry administrative bosoms 

We did, however 
to the 


atte mpt to 


onvey 
applicants for awards a 


sense 
ot seriousness in 


connection with 


their claims and this we accomplished 
with surprising re sults through the us¢ 
of the following application form 
APPLICATION 
for 


National Sate 
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involved in any accident which my own 
conscience tells me was caused by my fault 
or negligence. I pledge myself to do every- 
thing possible to maintain this record of 
accident-free operation by carefully observ- 
ing the rules of the road and extending to 
all users of the highway the same courtesies 
which I hope they will extend to me 

The above statements are true and cor 
rect in every respect to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 


(Signed) 


( Address ) 
Witness 


Date: 19 


Three steps make the application 
form unique. First, the applicant 
knows that his accident record—as far 
as insurance carriers and law enforce 
ment agencies are concerned—is a mat 
ter of record; second, to impress the 
applicant with the seriousness of his 
claim, the further appeal to his con 
science and the “golden rule” pledge 
were added; and, third, he was asked 
to have his statement witnessed, after 
attesting to the truth of his assertions. 

In view of the fact that these peo- 
ple had never been given an oppor 
tunity to gain recognition for safe 
operation plus the improbability that 
these carriers would become members 
of the National Safety Council, we de 
cided to accept retroactive claims. We 
felt that an owner who had operated 
his equipment without an accident for 
ten years, for instance, would hardly 
be overjoyed at the prospect of win- 
ning a one-year Safe Driver Award 

Our field representatives were 
briefed on the program prior to its 
announcement to our assureds, and 
finally—in early May--an announce 
ment together with eligibility rules 
and an application form was sent out 
We braced ourselves and wondered 
what kind of deluge would ensue. 
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The deluge never arrived. Instead, 
we received applications from ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of the group. 
Some applications showed as high as 
20 years operation and made claims 
for three, four or five years of acci- 
dent-free driving. One applicant who 
claimed 20 years sent along a covering 
letter in which he pointed out that he 
felt his record was helped by the fact 
that his exposure was not great. He 
stated that much of his large mileage 
was piled up on secondary roads in 
the West Texas ranch country, and 
that frequently he drove all day with- 
out meeting a dozen other vehicles. 

He didn’t mention hazards presented 
by bitter weather, muddy roads, nar 
row bridges or other obstacles to 
smooth progress inherent in the far 
reaches of his operating territory. He 
was just being an honest guy who 
didn’t want anything that wasn’t com 
ing to him. 

Our field men have reported that 
others in the group have asked them 
for assistance in interpreting the rules 
We are glad to receive these requests 
and regard them as an indication of 
sincere interest in honesty of report- 
ing. Generally speaking, we have 
found that these owner operators have 
displayed a fine attitude toward the 
award plan and feel that our trust 
has been vindicated 

Of course there are some very good 
reasons why these men should be 
vitally interested in the safe operation 
of their vehicles: First, if anything 
happens to his truck, the owner op 
erator is 100 per cent out of business 
until repairs are made 
does not give a load of beef a smooth 


Second, if he 


ride, costly shrinkage sets in and he 
stands to lose a shipper; Third, he is 
accustomed to off-highway operation, 
has to back into loading chutes on 
many an isolated corral, and line up 





his vehicle squarely or run the risk 
of injuring animals in the loading 
process; and, finally, his competition is 
of the keenest from other rugged in- 
dividualists like himself, and he has 
to “fly right,” if he wants to stay in 
business. 

Thanks to the flexibility of the 
NSC fleet safety service which per 
mitted adjustment to meet the needs 
of this group, we feel that we have 
embarked on a project that will result 
in a new sense of professionalism on 
the part of our owner-operator as- 
pal And, further, we enjoy a real 
sense of pleasure in showing respect 
to a group that numbers in its ranks 
many men who in days to come will 
graduate from the ranks of the “one 
man fleet.’ 


We still feel, however, that in lin 
ing up these rugged individuals, we 
have organized 
Gang!" 


Safety's “One-Man 





The ithor is Director, Policyholders’ Serv 
Departmen 











Judgment Day 
in Traffic Court 
From Page 23 
alty which will not only make the 
violator in the courtroom conscious of 
the necessity of voluntarily observing 
trafic laws in the future, but the fine 
or corrective penalty must also be such 
as to create a deterrent effect on po 
tential violators in the community 

His judgment in determining which 
kind of driver has appearea before 
him and the probable reason for the 
violation must all be accomplished in 
a relatively short space of time. He 
will probably have only the police 
othcer and defendant as witnesses, their 
appearance in the court room, their 
conduct and their testimony upon 
which to base this decision. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the 
judge must be an expert in this field 
to perform his function properly 

Until a couple of years ago, judges 
were deciding trathc violation cases 
with insufhicient consideration of the 
degree of seriousness attached to each 
violation. They also paid small atten 
tion to the degree of danger involved 
in the conditions under which the vio 
lations had been committed. Uncon 
sciously, many of them had been fol 
lowing a pattern which suited their 
particular manner of conducting these 
hearings. However, there is now avail 
able, a yardstick or guide which is 
based on the experience of the Michi 
gan Uniform Enforcement Policy. This 
policy has led to the development of 
a untform tratnce ticket which has been 
approved by the President's Highway 
Safety Conference and the American 
Bar Association 

Six violations, under the Michigan 
« xpe ricmc, approxi 
mately 80 per cent of the accidents 
ind were selected for special attention 
were speeding, improper left 
turn, improper right turn, improper 
passing, failure to obey trathc signals 
(when light turned red) and failure 
to obey a stop sign 


contributed to 


These 


These six violations were then brok 
en down into three degrees of serious 
For instance, under 
speeding, up to 5 mules over the limit 


ness per violation 


was considered least serious; 6 to 9 
miles over the limit was considered 
more serious; and, 10 miles or more 
over the limit was considered the most 
dangerous degree of violations. Simi 
lar degrees were worked out for the 

other violations 
Certain conditions were then s« 
lected as being contnbutory to the 
Next Page 











Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Sept. 11-15, Lafayette, Ind. 

Fleet Supervisor Training Course—An- 
nual Purdue Road School (Purdue Univer- 
sity). Contact Wayne Timmons, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. 


Sept. 11-15, Portland, Ore. 

tighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Multnomah Hotel). Con- 
tact L. S. Harris, executive director, 912 
Barr Bidg., Washington 6, D. C 


Sept. 13-15, Chicago 

Twenty-first Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators (Drake Hotel). Contact A. W. 
Koehler, secretary-manager, NAMBO, 839 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
- <. 


Sept. 14-15, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-third Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House.) Contact A 
F. Minchin, director, Industrial Safety Divi- 
sion, Maine State Department of Labor & 
Industry, Augusta, Me 


Sept. 18-21, New York 

Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the In- 
ternational Municipal Signal Association 
(Hotel Commodore.) Contact Irvin Shul- 
singer, secretary, 11 West 42 Street, New 
York 18, N. Y 


Sept. 19-21, Cleveland 

Twelfth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Carl L 
Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508, 2073 
East 95th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Sept. 24, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Annual Convention of the American 
Transit Association (Hotel Biltmore). 
Contact Arthur Baker, general secretary, 
192 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Sept. 24-27, New York 

Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers (Commodore 
Hotel). Contact: Edward G. Wetzel, 
chairman, Arrangements Committee, c/o 
Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue at 15th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
or Robert S. Holmes, executive secretary, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn 


Sept. 25-26, Little Rock, Ark. 

Arkansas State Safety Conference (Ho 
tel Marion). Sessions cover industrial, 
farm, home, school, traffic safety and fire 
prevention. Contact Harry D. Booth, exe 
utive director, Arkansas Safety Council 
P. O. Box 2261, Little Rock, Ark 


Sept. 25-27, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Conventiog »t 





rerican 
tmore) 


Annual 
Transit 
Contac er, general secre 
tary, Transit Association, 29 
Madison New York 17, N. Y 


Sept. 28-29, Tampa, Fla. 

Governor's Highway Safety Conference 
Contact Nat H. Rambo, executive secretary, 
54 Caldwell Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla 


Oct. 2-4, Nashville, Tenn 

Third Annual Governor's Safety Confer 
ence. Session covers industrial, school, traf 
fhe, and farm safety. Contact Nolen H 
Puckett, executive director, Tennessee Safety 
Counal, 409 Seventh Avenue N., Nash- 
ville ‘, Tenn 





Oct. 7-12, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Fifty-seventh Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice (Antlers Hotel). Contact Edward J 
Kell, executive secretary, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, 1424 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Oct. 16-20, Chicago 

National Safety Council, 38th National 
Safety Congress & Exposition (Stevens 
Hotel). Ned H. Dearborn, president: R. L. 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill 


Oct. 18, Chicago 

Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Safety Council Executives, Inc. (Lake Shore 
Club). Contact H. G. Hays, secretary, As- 
sociation of Safety Council Executives, Inc., 
2073 East 9th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


October 23-25, New Orleans, La. 
Annual Convention of the National Assn 
of Taxi Owners (Hotel Roosevelt) 


Dec. 4-7, Miami, Fla. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Chairman of the General Pro- 
gram Committee is Alfred A. McKethan, 
chairman, Florida State Highway Com- 
mission. For other details contact H. H 
Hale, executive secretary, 1220 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D 


Dec. 11-12, New Orleans, La. 

Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Safety 
Association (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact 
Col. Charles E. Doerler, secretary, Louisi- 
ana Safety Association, 610 Edwards 
Street, Box 806, Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 8-12 (1951), Washington, D. C. 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the High- 

way Research Board. (National Academy 

of Sciences, 2102 Constitution Avenue) 


Feb. 6-7, Philadelphia 

Seventeenth Annual Philadelphia Region 
al Safety Conference & Exhibit (Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel). Contact Walter W 
Matthews, managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 17th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 
March 19-20, Boston 

Thirtieth Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference & Exposition. Contact Edgar 
F. Copell, president, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 31 State Street, Boston 9, Mass 


April 24-26, Chicago, Ul. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Midwest Safety 
Conference (Congress Hotel) Contact 
Joseph F. Stech, manager, Greater Chicago 
Safety Council, Suite 805, 10 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill 


April 24-26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Western Pennsyl 
vania Safety Conference and Exhibit (Hotel 
William Penn). Contact Harry H. Brain- 
erd, executive manager, Western Pennsgl 
vania Safety Council, Inc., 605 Park Bldg, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa : 
May 14-16, Syracuse, N. Y. ‘ 

Central New York Safety Conference &* 
Exposition (Hotel Syracuse). Contact Wal 
ter L. Fox, executive secretary, Safety Di 
vision, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 351 
Warren Street, Syracuse, N f 
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San. analinees 


Books and Pamphlets 

American Standard Safety Code for 
Safety Glazing Materials for Glazing 
Motor Vehicles Operating on Land 
Highways. Published by American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45th St., 
New York 17, New York, 1950, 27p 
Price $1.00. 

Crazy Drivers. Published by The 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, 1026 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1950, 
2p. 

Highway Safety—Motor Truck Reg- 
ulations, Published by the Council of 
State Governments, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, IIl., 1950, 184p 


Solutions to the Problem of Mer- 
chandise Pickup and Delivery in Busi 
ness Districts. Published by Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1950, 2 ip. 


Snow Fences. By H. L. D. Pugh 
Published by Department of Service 
and Industrial Research Laboratory, 
Road Research Laboratory, 1950, SIp 
Available in the United States from 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York. 

Zoning for Parking Facilities. Pub 
lished by Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, D. C., 1950, Section 1 107p., 
Section 2—S3p. (Bulletin No. 24.) 

Radiation Hazards of Radioactive 


Isatopes in Fire Emergencies—an in 


Judgment Day 
in Traffic Court 
From preceding page 


danger involved in the illegal maneu 
vering. These were slippery pavement, 
darkness and heavy trathc. Such illegal 
manuevering may have caused a person 
to dodge or a vehicle which just missed 
an accident or actually hit an object 
By careful analysis, unit values were 
assigned to the aforesaid elements so 
that it was possible to frame a uniform 
policy. In Michigan, this has gone 
so far as to develop a uniform mini 
mum fine schedule suitable for use in 
traffic court violations bureaus 

This system is in use by approxi 
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of Public Safety 


troductory report. Published and dis- 
tributed by International Association 
of Fire Chiefs, Midston House, James 
E. Jagger, general manager, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
1950, 10p 


Magazine Articles 

Baltimore’s One-Way Streets. By 
Charles J. Murphy. (In Traffic Quar- 
terly, July, 1950, p. 274.) 

The Case of Speed Zoning. By 
Taylor D. Lewis. (In Traffic Quar- 
terly, July, 1950, p. 296.) 

Highway Design and Night Driv 
ing Visibility. By Fred W. Hurd. (In 
Traffic Engineering, June, 1950, p 
345.) 

New Jersey's Answer to Its Traffic 
Problem. By O. Herbert Fritzsche 
(In Traffic Engineering, June, 1950, 
p. 349.) 

Pedestrian Protection and Control 
By Arthur E. Miller. (In Traffic 
Quarterly, July, 1950, p. 320.) 

A Small City Forms One-Way 
Streets. By Howard W. Buford. (In 
Tra fhe Engineering, Jan., 1950, Pp 
355.) 

Traffic Control Devices as an Aid 
to Trafic Improvement. By George 
W. Howie. (In Traffic Quarterly, 
July, 1950, p. 260.) 

Traffic Safety Problem Challenges 
State Highway Engineers—and Legis 
lators. (In Roads and Streets, July, 
1950, p. 42.) baits 


mately 50 cities in the State of Michi 
gan although the City of Detroit has 
not yet adopted it. An adaptation of 
this system is used statewide in New 
Jersey and every traffic police enforce 
ment officer, whether state, county, or 
municipal, is required to use one, uni 
form traffic ticket by rule of the Su 
preme Court of New Jersey. It has 
worked out remarkably well in New 
Jersey and has contributed to a better 
trafhc law enforcement program. The 
communities that have used this plan 
in the State of Michigan have consis 
tently reduced their traffic accident 
problem since its adoption 


The proper definition of an adequate 


penalty in the absence of this yard- 
stick varies too greatly from city to 
city and state to state. A comparative 
study of proper penalties should be 
undertaken in order that they may be 
administered adequately under most 
circumstances encountered by judges. 

To demonstrate that adequate pen 
alties, stepped up to meet a particular 
trafic accident experience, will pro- 
duce results—we need only cite from 
the experience in three cities: Salt 
Lake City, upon discovery that failure 
to stop at stop signs was a major Cause 
of accident, the judges increased the 
fine from $5 to $35 with the result 
that accidents from this cause were al- 
most eliminated. In Detroit, a serious 
increase in fatalities and injuries 
caused the judge to issue an order, 
widely publicized, that thereafter all 
persons convicted of speeding 15 miles 
over the limit, or reckless driving and 
driving under the influence of intoxi 
cating liquor would be given some 
number of days in jail as a minimum 
penalty and a minimum suspension of 
their drivers license. As a result, there 
were no trafic deaths for the first 16 
days of this program 

Comparing the Detroit fatality rec 
ord of 1949 for the month of May, 
with the record for May, 1950, there 
was a reduction of deaths from 21 to 
12 or a reduction of almost 50 per 
cent. This illustrates what may be 
termed an adequate penalty in this 
city. 

The courts must take traffic viola 
tions seriously, if there is going to be 
an impact made on “holding the line” 
in these days of increased motor ve 
hicle registrations coupled with a cor 
responding increase in mileage travel 

As Sidney J. Williams of the Na 
tional Safety Council stated, “We are 
on a tread-mill in traffic safety which 
is traveling faster and faster, so that 
it is becoming harder and harder to 
keep up with the gains achieved up 
to-date 


MeMurry Sueceeds Kahl 
in lowa Safety Post 

State Senator Pearl McMurry has 
been appointed Commissioner of Pub 
lic Safety of the State of Iowa, effec 
tive September 1. 

The appointment was announc ed re- 
cently by Iowa's Governor William S. 
Be ardsley 

Senator McMurry succeeds Alfred 
W. Kahl, who resigned to become sec- 
retary-manager of the Iowa Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. 








Traffic at the Congress 


Ir i Page 


port to Management. 

For Management. 

(Speaker to be announ 

For the Safety Director. 

F. J. Wieken, Dit f Safet 
Personnel, Interstate Bakeries Cort 
Cheage 


45 Discussion. 


Wednesday Morning 


October 18, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Baliroom 


1 P. Hiewrowrr, Mgr, Dept 
nd Pe noel, Pennsylvania 


Sponsor 

H. M i TON ndardizaty 
Eng M I it, Gas & Wa 

Db City 0 phis, Memp! 

I I outhern Region 


( il le Sectron. N 8S ( 


Can We Determine the Potential 
Accident Repeater by Testing? 
\ A. CANPIFLI Assistant Prot 
Psychology Dept., The College of 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern | 
ty, Evanston, Hl 
10:30 Discussion. 
10:45 Practical Application of Traming 
Methods. 
R el 
Holders’ Ser Dept 
| ' Underwriters 


xas 


Firzt cK, Dir., Policy 
Highwa 
Austir 


11:30) Discussion. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
October 18, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 


nk, Mer Dept 


Pennsylvan 


Sponsor 


Arp 


k 
{ 


Dividends Resulting from Stand 
Accident Reporting and 


ardized 
Analysis 
! KR R 

, l ) 
Discussion 
How Insurance Companies Can 
Help Management Produce Ef 
fective Automotive Safety. 
ArrHuUR S. JOoMNSON, Ch 
bing ( tt Nat 
\ t t \ M 

( Bost M 


Discusston 


Thursday Morning 
October 19, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 
Joint Session with the 
Transit Section 


1 P. Hightower 
t} Con 


Section; and H. L. Myers, General 
Chairman of the Transit Section, N.S.C 
9:45 What Can We Do About Driver 
Attitudes? (Panel Discussion) 
Discussion Leader-—-GLen U, CLEE 
rON, Consultant, American Transit 
Assn., New York City, Dir, Div 
ot Humanist & Social Studies 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Participants: 
Can We Measure Driver Attitude? 
B.D. DANcHIk, Management Con 
ultant, Chicago, Ilinors 
Dr. J. V. Warts, Principal Inves 
Institute for Research in 


Washington ¢ 


tigator 
Human Relations 
D ¢ 

Developing and Sustaining Safe 
Driving Attitude. 

M. R. JENSEN Supt. of Tran porta 
tron, Consolidated Freightways In 
Portland, Ore 

(Other speaker to be announc 


11:00 Discussion. 


11:15 Presentation of National Fleet 
Safety Contest Awards. 
FRANKLIN M. Kreme, Dir., Nort! 
western University Trathe Institute 
and Traffic Div., International As 
Chiets of Police 
Chairman Trath 
tation Conteren 


sociation oft 
Evanston, Ill 
ind Transpor 
NS 
Presentation of Joint National 
Safety Council and National Au- 
tomobile Transporters Association 
Awards. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, Na 
tional Automobile Transporters 
Assn., Detroit 


Thursday Luncheon 


October 19, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Ballroom 
12:15-2:00 o'clock 


National Fleet Safety Contest 
Award Luncheon 
Sponsored by General Motors 
Corp., Detroit 


ding: F. J. Wirxen, Dir. of Safety & 

Interstate Bakeries Corp., Chi 
Chairman, Program Committec 

nercial Vehicle Section, N.S 
Address. 

Henry | 


entator an 


Personnel, 


in’ Broad 
City 


Transit Section 


Tuesday Afternoon 


October 17, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 


Joint Meeting—National Safety 
Council and the American 
Transit Association 


Hattie I Myers, Supt. of 


Transportation, Indianapolis Railways, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 
2:00 Opening Remarks. 
General Chairman HALLE I 
Myers, Transit Section; and Gen 
eral Chairman—J}. C. BAINE, Com 
mittee on Personnel & Accident 
Prevention, American Transit Assn 
New York City 
» What Safety 

Managements. 
Donato C. Hype, General Mer 
Cleveland Transit System, Cleve 
land 
Why Use the N.S.C. Safe Driver 
Award Plan? (Panel Discussion) 
Discussion Leader—M. G. But 
LOCK, Supervising Eng., Safety En 
gineering Dept., Transit Casualty 
Co., St. Louis 


Means to Transit 


Participants: 
JOHN L. Fartey, Safety Counselor 
The Memphis Street Railway Co 
Memphis, Tenn 
J. S. Osborne, General Supt., The 
Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Railway Co., Inc., Covington, Ky 
Cart RAWLINGS, Safety Dir 
Phoenix Transportation Systen 
Phoenix, Ari 
ELMER R. SCHUEMANN, Safety Di 
rector, United Motor Coach Con 
pany, Des Plaines, II! 


Wednesday Morning 


October 18, La Saile Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 
9:45 o'clock 


Prestat J. C. Batne, Vice-Pres. & Oj 
erating Megr., St. Louis Publi 
Co., St. Louis 
9:45 How Can We Revitalize Below- 

Standard Employees? (A Sym- 
posium) 


Service 


(a) Refresher Training. 
Cotin Doser, Dir. Trans 
portation Safety & Training, 
British Columbia Electric Rail 
way Co, Ltd, Vancouver 
B. C., Canada 
BURNS M. FRANKLIN, Supt 
of Training, St. Louis Publi 
Service Co., St. Louis 
Better Sreet Supervision. 
R. H. DaAtoGtetsu, Jr., Gen 
eral Supt. of 
Philadelphia Transportation 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

(c) Humanized Discipline. 
(Speaker to be announce 


(d) General Discussion. 


I ransportation, 


11:30 


Wednesday Afternoon 


October 18, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 
2:00 o'clock 


ding: Hattie L. Myers, Supt. o 
Transportation, Indianapolis Railways, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 

2:00 How Can We Cut Accident Cosgs 
Through Better Reporting and 
Investigation? (Panel Discussion) 
Discuss Leader MERWYN A, 
Krart, Dir., Dept. of Personnel 
& Accident Prevention, American 
Transit Assn., New York City 

Participants: 
Supervisory Department: 
Wits GoopaLt, District Supt 
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Transportation Department, Chi- 
cago Transit Authority, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Claims Department: 

F. W. KINDERMAN, Asst. Chiet 
Attorney, Department of Accident 
Investigation, Chicago Transit Au 
thority, Chicago, Illinois 
Transportation Department: 

Lee F. Davis, Vice-President and 
Division Manager, Virginia Transit 
Company, Richmond, Virginia 


3:30 Discussion. 


Thursday Morning 


October 19, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Century Room 


Joint Session with Commercial 
Vehicle Section 


Presiding: J. P. HiGHTOWER, General 
Chairman of the Commercial Vehicle 
Section; and H. L. Myers, General 
Chairman of the Transit Section, N.S.C 
9:45 What Can We Do About Driver 

Attitudes? (Panel Discussion) 
Discussion Leader GLEN l 
CLEETON, Consultant, American 
Transit Assn., New York City 
Dean, Div. of Humanistic & Social 
Studies, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Participants: 

Can We Measure Driver Attitude? 
B. D. DANCHIK, Management Con 
sultant, Chicago, Illinors 

Dr. J. V. Waits, Principal In 
vestigator, Institute for Research in 
Human Relations, Washington ¢ 


Developing and Sustaining Safe 
Driving Attitude. 
M. R. JENSEN, Supt. of Transporta 
tion, Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., Portland, Ore 

11:00 


11:15 


Discussion: 

Presentation of National Fleet 
Safety Contest Awards. 
FRANKLIN M. KreEML, Dir., North 
western University Trathc Institute 
and Traffic Div., International As 
sociation of Chiets of Police, Evan 
ston, Ill.; Chairman, Trathc and 
Transportation Conference, N S.C 
Presentation of Joint National 
Safety Council and National 
Automobile Transporters Associa- 
tion Awards. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, Na 
tional Automobile Transporters 
Assn., Detroit 


Thursday Luncheon 


October 19, La Salle Hotel 
Nineteenth Floor, Grand Baliroom 
12:15-2:00 o'clock 


National Fleet Safety Contest 
Award Luncheon 


Sponsored by General Motors Corp., 
Detroit 
Presiding: F. J. WirKEN, Dir. of Safety & 
Personnel, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago; Chairman, Program Committec 
Commercial Vehicle Section, N.S.€ 
Address: 
Henry J. Tayitor, Radio Com 
mentator and News Analyst, 
American Broadcasting Co., New 
York City 
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20 States Win 
School Driver Awards 


That the nation is taking positive 
action to reduce the toll of street and 
highway highlighted 
when it was announced recently that 


20 states received awards for note 


accidents was 


worthy progress in developing driver 
education courses in their secondary 
schools under the 1950 High School 
Driver Award Program of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies 


Awards were based on detailed re 
ports submitted by representatives ap 
pointed by the every 
state, according to Julien H. Harvey, 
manager of the Association's accident 
prevention department. A board of 
leading educators and safety specialists 


governor ol 


cited the following states for outstand- 
ing achievements in advancing safe 
driver education in their high schools 
Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, Delaware 
New Hampshire, Texas, Utah, Vir 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia and 
Georgia 


Minnesota, 


Othicial 
which participated in the award pro 
gram show that 6,995 high schools 
throughout the offered safe 
driver training during the 
1949-50 school year. This was an in 


> 


23 per cent over the 1948 


reports of the 48 states 


nation 


courses 


crease of 
1949 figure of 
During the same period the number of 
students enrolled in the course rose 
from 440,552 to 551,280, an increase 
of 25 per cent, 


5,678 high schools 


Stressing that the Association's An 
nual Award Program, now in its third 
rather a 
progress report by which an individual 


year, is not a contest but 


state Is given recognition tor its 
degree of achievement, Mr. Harvey 
pointed out that there is still far to 
go before the final goal is reached. 
is to have every 

every secondary 
high school in the country receive a 
course in driver education. Only then 
will we see a substantial reduction in 
number of 
highway accidents which takes an an 
nual toll of 32,000 dead and 1,100, 
000 injured at a cost of $1,100,000,000 
in property damage. It is easy to see 
that safe driver training 1s as umipor 
tant as other required high school 


Our aim,” he said, 


eligible student in 


the startling street and 


courses.” 


As chairman of the board of judges, 
Ned H. Dearborn 


president of the 


National Safety Council, explained 
that there are three classes of awards 


Superior Awards, representing 
courses in driver education offered in 
at least SO per cent of the state's 
secondary schools, with not less than 
50 per cent of eligible students en 
rolled, were given to Arizona, Cali 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and Wisconsin 


Awards, 
courses in driver education in 25 pet 
cent of the secondary schools, with 
not less than 25 per cent of eligible 
students enrolled, went to Connecticut, 
Delaware, Minnescota, New Hamp 
shire, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing 
ton and West Virginia 


Meritorious representing 


In addition, the state of Georgia 
received a Special Award for excep 
tional progress in driver education ac 
tivities during its first year of this 
program 

The awards consist of bronze 
plaques, which will be presented to 
the governors of the winning states at 
appropriate ceremonies. In addition, 
a large photograph of the award will 
participating high 
states The 
Dear 


be sent to every 
school in the winning 
board of judges, besides Mr 


born, consisted of the following 


Joseph Matthai, president, Associa 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, chairman, 
National Committee for Traffic Safety 
Ross Bonar, Superintendent of Schools, 
Upshur County, Buckhannon, W. Va 

Colonel Robert T. Ellett, Jr., president, 
Porter Military Academy, Charleston 
S. C.; Dr. Holger Kilander, United 
States Office of Education; Gordon ¢ 

Graham, supervisor of safety educa 
tion, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. George Jaqua, national 
chairman of safety, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs; Burt Johnson, 
principal, Tenafly High School, Tena 
fly, N. J.; William H. Lemmel super 
intendent of public instruction, Balti 
more, Md.; Thomas H. MacDonald, 
commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads 
and chairman, Coordinating Commit- 
tee, President's Highway Safety Con 
ference; Earl Newbry, president, 
American Association of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators; Dean W. 
Schweickhard, commissioner, Depart 
ment of Education, St. Paul, Minn 

Warren T. White, president American 
Association of School Administrators 
James J. Newman, chairman, Inter 
Industry Highway Safety committee 
and M. R. Trabue, chairman, National 
Commission on Safety Education 








IT’S A YEAR- 
ROUND PROGRAM 











hrom Page 

Safety, but have assistance from the Los Angeles Safety 
staff the 
sponsors’ committees to help them plan ahead 


Councal whose meets well in advance with 


Does it work? Los Angeles won first place in its 
population group in the National Trathc Satety Con 


1949. Many factors entered her prize 
und a fruitful Operation Satety was 


test for into 


winning record 
one of them 
Down in Oklahoma City 


tributed to a trafic safety program that earned the city 


Operation Safety con 


top spot in tts population group in the 1949 Contest 
The Detroit, which has for a number 
of years stood at or near the top (second place in 
1949) Irathe Safety Contest. Detroit's program 
is coordinated by the Trathc Safety Association of that 
ity, which works very closely with police and city 
othcials, the 
dustry A 


cooperation of dairies 


same 1s true of 


in the 


courts, non-official organizations and in 
hild safety program there will have the 
dry automotive and 


and backed 


cleaners 


petroleum companies other groups, all 
up by the press and radio 

State after state could be mentioned as making ex 
cellent use of Operation Satety 


of the award winning states in the 1949 Contest may 


and almost every one 


redit some of its achievement to Operation Safety 
The pattern is usually something like this: a strongly 
coordinated plan of regular information to all public 
held representatives of 
the department of public satety, state police or patrol, 


information media work by 
cooperation statewide with non-official xroups to en 
ourage special activities, radio and television broad 
asts, a and frequent dis 
folders or tratt 
Special bumper strips on patrol cars, and Oper 


ition Safety vehicles or other displays carrying the 


continuing poster display 


tribution of attractive booklets on 


satety 
monthly messages may also be used 

Cooperation and widespread participation of the 
public through organizations or as individuals is most 
important in spreading trathc safety education. This 
purpose of Operation Safety 
ind im most cases can, and 1S, develope: along lines ot 
The nat 
ire particularly interested in the months when 


and 


is inherent in the basx 


special interest parent Teacher associations 


irally 
child 
service associations also have a special interest in this 


safety is the theme, and a number of civic 


theme. The tavern owners have cooperated well in the 
December programs when the hazards of driving while 
Vehicle the 


is Of special interest to automobile, tire 


intoxicated are emphasized 
May 
and parts dealers, and not only do such trade associa 


maintenance, 
theme 
tions cooperate 
gram nationwide by the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
C ommuttee 


but the field ts brought into the pro 
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Quantity 25x38" 17x23" Bi/y"xt tl" 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


July traffic death toll 3,150, highest July total since 32 reported increases. For the seven 

- : ‘ months period 6 reported decreases, 

1941. Deaths in traffic for first seven months approximate one had the same death total as in 

18,320, forecasting total of 36,000 or more for year. the preceding year and 39 reported 
increases. 

The six states reporting lower 

death totals in 1950 than in 1949 


jag SIX thousand persons is the eighth consecutive month that 
were 


will die in America’s traffic during the total has been higher than the 
1950 if the present trend continues total for the corresponding month ot % Change 
1 total exceeded only once (1941) the preceding year 1949-1950 


ng the | t North Dakota 
luring the last thirteen years The July total cannot yet be in Vecsane 


This projection ts based on an esti terpreted in terms of mileage. How Oklahoma 
mated 18,320 killed in the first seven ever, for the first six months of the Minnesota 
months of this year. In past years, the year, there were 11 per cent more ee 
first seven months usually accounted deaths than in 1949, but also 11 per ; 
for half the year's total deaths in cent more miles of travel, as estimated 
trath from gasoline consumption. Cons 
quently, for the first half year, the period, but one state, Maryland, which 
toll for July 1950 was 13 per cent mileage death rate remained at the tor em — ane Bes ron deaths 
vreater than that for July 1949 a low post-war level of about 6.8 deaths lhe 1 ng on aes 

The per 100,000,000 miles of travel, no ciently large death total in July that 

change from 1949 its seven months total was 3 per cent 

greater than the total for the same 
seven months of last year 


Each of the above six states also 
reported decreases for the six months 


The nation’s motor-vehicle death 


ording to reports from 46 states 
total of 3,150 persons killed by mo 
tor vehicles during the month is the Of the 46 reporting states, 14 re 
ighest July total since 1941 This ported decreases from July 1949 end 
Cities of 10,000 or more popula 

tion reporting to the National Safety 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS Se ones Se ees Sa 


6 per cent increase in the death total 
for the seven months, and a 16 per 


1948-50 1949-50 
cent increase for July alone. Increases 


MONTH 1949 1950 Change Change 
were reported for all size groups ex 

January ‘ 2,350 47 12% 

February t 1,970 2, + 6% 6 

M: 2.15 c; i . 

“y ; nae 23% ; MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 

May rt 2,430 2, 20; , AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1949-1950 

June y 2,370 ¥ L go 4 oo 7 pret esha eet of 

July 2, 2,790 3 + 12% ‘ % 4,000 


3,000 


Seven Months ‘ 16,400 18,320 t OO 
August ‘ 2,890 
September aj 2,950 1,000 
October . 4,070 
November R 2,970 
December 4 3,220 





TrOTAI $2, 31,500 


fhe 1948 figures are those of the National Office of Vital Statistics, All others are 
National Safety Council estimates. The 1950 national estimate is arrived at by assum- 
ing that the percentage change from 1949 to 1950 in the states reporting for both years 30,000 
reflects the 1949-50 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this 
way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time MILES tmicciom 
4s Hew reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given 
above for 1950 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be 10,000 
published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY JUL AUG SEP OCT HOV DEC JAM FER MAR APR MAY JUN JI 
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‘allowing tle shows. SY "Po CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
Bo FIRST 7 MONTHS, 1949 TO 1950 


Percentage change 
in death totals 
7 Months July 















WH. O19", 


ve-2in 










All reporting cities 6% + 16% 
Over 1,000,000 
population 30% 18% agp 

750,000- 1,000,000 + 4% 91% Na +22% 

$00,000-7 50,000 + 12% 92% COUN. + 28 % 

200,000-500,000 + 12% 11% ws 9197 

100,000- 200,000 + 12% 34% ul + 8% 

50,000- 100,000 > 10% 24% > +32 

25,000-50,000 + 180 * 46% 

10,000-25,000 2% + 14% 

Of the 472 cities reporting, 76 re NATIONAL 
ported a decrease in July over July ESTIMATE 
1949, while 289 reported no change, 7 MONTHS 


and 107 reported increases. Of the 
312 cities reporting no deaths during 
July, 144 have less than 25,000 popu 


12% 


lation 
Everyone of the six regions shown REPORTS 
on the accompanying map reported BBB deca cases BBB increases on wo cHance C2) incommtete 


more deaths in 1950 than in 1949 
Greatest increase was in the Moun 
tain States, 26 per cent, with the 











South Atlantic States second, 21 per per cent each For July alone, one Region to 32 per cent tn the South 
cent The South Central States re region, the North Central reported Central Region 

ported a 19 per cent increase, the a decrease of 2 per cent. All other For the 7 months period there were 
North Central 7 per cent, and the regions reported increases ranging 158 cities reporting decreases, 111 re 
North Atlantic and Pacific States 5 from 9 per cent in the North Atlant To Page 3 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


. 
Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the year 
by registrars of vital statistics. Population rates are based on the 1950 Census. 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths miles of travel. 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern States shown in heavy type have improved in 1950 compared 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths with 1949 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
I . ee ie 
% Change % Changes 
Months Deat 19 1948 195 ( Months Deaths 1949 1948 1980 1950 
R Identical P t t Por M Re Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ne a { {2 7 Rat Rate ported 1950 1949 1948 1950 19% Rate Rate 
rOTAL 
U.S 8 ~ t h { g { 3 % % 1 a (6) 
Als ‘ j a 4 i¢ 4 is) N M 8 14 , 4 19% + 41% 4‘ 5 «s) 
Ar 143 N % 1% 3 (6) \ € oO, (6) 
Ark 7 183 197 220 1% 17% 16.5 7.0 (6) N. ¢ i4s + 12% + 36% 79 (5) 
Ca ‘ ) N. D 7 i2 53 43 21% +2 11.7 5.7 (6) 
( s ; o L 40% (5) oO 1 % ‘ s 1 «9) 
( i Okla 7 267 405 251 12% + 6% 20.5 60 (2) 
Del {3 { ; 80% ¢ oO { 7% % 21.7 { (9) 
I Pa 7 795 832 850 1% 6% 13.1 $.2 (5) 
( s 8 j 8.4 | R. I ‘ 8 31 (6) 
Idat 8.4 ( is re ‘ 8 8 | 
1 ‘ { i uR ae ‘ ) 
Ind SRR 587 $25 0 + 12 5.7 7.3% (6) I 8 4 j j ”% n % 0 ® ( 
I { “ { 7 ‘ @ . 
Kar , Pa re o% L ine ‘ ur s 8 i % ? 3 (4) 
K ; % { Ve 7 27 44 40 21% 32% 12.3 4.1 (6) 
I 1 ¢ % 84 V ? 104 416 yA ~ (6) 
Me ; % 13.8 ‘ (6) a i + 8% % 1} ‘ (6) 
Md ‘ | Oo j Oo 7 8 vy. Vv s a 11% ‘ 70 ( 
M ‘ e 10% 8 f x 7 414 8 FY ; 8% + 1% oR (4) 
M 8 4 . ¢ \ 8 + a% } % 16.3 83 (6) 
Minn ? 237 67 280 11% 15% 13.7 4.3 (5) 
M 84 8 + 45% + 19% CANADIAN PROVINCES 
M {28 8 + c ; 4% - 4 ) 
Mont 3 8 } % % 3 { BKB. j ¢ 5 
N ' ‘ ‘ + % 3 ( Ma i + A 4 % ~ 
N. H 8 ; 1 36% Sask 5% o%, , 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from trafhe accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1950 reg 
istration death rate which is the number 


1950 1950 





Seven Months Reg. Pop 
1950 1949 1948 Rate Ra 
All, REPORTING CITieESs 5 - 
Group 1 1 0.000 and Over) 
1. Los Angeles, Calif 142 192 171 3.1 12.5 
Det M ! ; 
4 t t} ; j s 
Philadels : I an OH “ 4 
i. New York, N. Y 299 480 30S «64.7 6.5 
$. Chicago. lil 229 230 27S «5.4 10.8 
‘ m ¢ 000 % 00,000 Populat 
Sa Fra ‘ ( f “ j 
2. Cleveland, Ohio 9 60 44 4.0 68.5 
4. Se. Lows, Me “4 649 45 (44 8 
4 ties th F i re 
in ¢ Md “C4 ’ #8 
Washinaton, D € « . 26 « 
Bost Mass i ? 
‘ p i ¢ t 0 Popula 
M r s, M i4 
A ties t y i 
Milwauke w 4 5 
4. Pitsburgh, Pa 7 37 48 3.3 6.9 
‘eu t Texa 
New ©) la ‘ 8 
( p i 0 Por t 
1. Syracuse, N. Y ‘ 7 S Ct - hf 
», Dayton, Ohio 9 19 24 16 6,3 
4. Seattle Wash 20 28 3 1.9 7.4 
1. Rochester, NOY 1s 14 16 19 € 
P be ! 
6. Atlanta, Ga 18 24 17 20 68 
Kansas Cit M 
a Ok a Cit Okla “ 
9 Worceser, Mass 6 ~ > 238 4.3 
10. Se. Paul, Minn i419 22 2.5 7 
Portla Ore i > l 
Dalla Texas ‘ 
Clakia 1 { t s 
14. Long Beach, Calif 1 0 26 2811.9 
Ak oO s i 
1> ( : i 
17’. Teltedo Obhw 0 1 4 2.9 11.4 
4 t tt P F ; 
18, Omaha, Neb 2 84 12 «38 8.5 
RK = : 
H - Bs 
Mia I 
‘ s O 
{ ‘ ‘) i 
4‘. Newark I ] i i i 
Sa A 1 “ 5 4 a 
t « Tex ‘ {4 i 
i" aha A i4 
a M s, 7 x ‘ 
San Diego, Ca . ‘ 
( \ Por ) 
1. Wichita, Kans? 4 4 > oO 4.4 
4 ’ i] 
4. Corpus Christi, Texas 2 4 6 1.0 $2 
‘ \ ‘ ‘4 
5. Springtteld, Mass ‘4 i ‘ i 4) 
6. Tampa, Fla ‘ 8 S 32 63 
and R M 
ed ‘ ‘ N Y 
‘ew Hed M i 
10. Tulsa, Okla it 9 1 6.6 
it. Phoenix, Ariz ~ ‘1 ita 
12. Yonkers, N.Y 4 ‘ 2 1.7 3.4 
Wat ( 4 48 
14. Wilmington De i $ 19 6.2 
18. Kansas City, Kans.t 4 6 20 1 
16. Evansville, Ind + s 12 9 20 5 
18. South Bend, load ‘ ii »3 8.9 
Ca oO as 
4 at \ 
1. Charlotte, N. ¢ ‘ ~ i 
' 
1 \ 
i Fort Wa i . 


per 10,000 registered vehicles. Vehicle 
registration figures are for the year 1949 
and were supplied by R. L. Polk & 
Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 
size of total vehicle registration—from 
large to small. 


Seven Months Reg Pop 
0 1949 a 





1948 Rate Rate 
Little Rock, Ark ‘ ‘ 3 
26. Sacramento, Calif 10 16 10 2.$ 12.8 
27. Youngstown, Ohio 8 It 6 26 8.2 
28. Berkeley, Calif 6 6 2 28 9.2 
29. Reading, Pa 5 8 S 22. 7a 
40. Spokane, Wast il R&R 9 
Baton Rouge, La 3 » 8.3 
All cities in this grout 41 98 
42. Duluth, Minn 5 6 32 G2 
Fa Rive Mass ; 1 i 3 6.1 
4. Hartt { Cor 1 4.3 8.7 
Bridgeport, 1 q 3.4 
Pasadena Ca 5 l b) 18.1 
New Have Cor ) $ 3.7 9.4 
8. Peona, Ill 5 $ 3.8 13.8 
49. Norfolk, Va 10 13 6 38 99 
‘ Flint, Mirch ‘ . 4.0 15.9 
‘ Lynn, Mass. 1 > @3 7 
i De t . 3S. th. 6&9 ae 
43. ¢ S 3.3 34.3 
4. El $.6 13.7 
; Say s 0 14.4 
4 tac x 1 5 19.8 
417. R 4 ‘ 7 20.3 
ink. N 4 1 a ? 
; Camt ! ‘ ¢ 7.2 14 
I Pa Texa i ) 7.4185 
Si. Gary, Ind 17 25 14 9.0 22.0 
s nery € A886 os 41 > 13.4 
Group VI «s Ot 0,000 Population) 
1. Topeka, Kans.* 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
». Covington, Ky.+ 0 2 2 0.0 00 
4. Brookline, Mass.+ 1) 2 0 00 00 
4. Hamtramck, Mich.* o 4 8 0.0 00 
5. Allentown, Pa.+ 1 2 406 18 
6. Winston-Salem, N.C.+ 1 5 $ 06 2.0 
7. Muskegon, Mich.+ 1 2 4 06 43.4 
8. Springheld, Mo 1 2 2 0.7 2.4 
» Cedar apids, la ( ( 4 
Pawtucker, R. 1¢ Oo oR 1 


ll. Johnstown, Pa 
12. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.+ 
14. Cobumbus, Ga 
14. Cleveland Heights, O 
1S. Durham, C+ 
16. Mount Vernon, N. Y 
17. Lorain, Ohiot 
18. San Jose, Calif 

t e, N 


ae 
OD me oo ome WR a owe 

< <= 
Ary te hm iy 


New R ( 
‘ nbia Ss ( 1 +4 
Frese Calit ‘ ‘ 1.1 s& 
Passaic, N. J.4 13 
24. Shreveport, La.t b] ; Se ee 
i Medford Mass ¢ ! 1.4 
25. Santa Monica, Calif 2 : 2 §4 48 
26. Malden, Mass.¢ 1 ‘ 2 14 2.8 
Lancaste Pa 414 3.4 
28. Joliet, Ul 2 5 2 1.4 6.5 
J alama M t 5 3 5 
Chicopee, Mass.¢ 1s 3 
; East Orang N. J 1 7 4 
82. Green Bay, Wis 2 » © £7 Gs 
w Britain, Ce 8 4 
M4. Saginaw, Mich.+ ‘ 7 6 18 7.2 
48. Bay City, Mich.+ 2 > € 88 39 
4%. Manchester, N. H.t 2 b] 419 44 
4 Tacks Mict 1 10.4 
48. Binghamton, N. Y.+ 4 i ied 646 
49. Springfield, Obiot 4 7 $ 2.0 6.5 
Ww. Roanoke, Va. + 3 ? 4 2.1 ‘ 
i funtingt Ww. NV 4 
12. San Bernardino, Calit.+ 4 6 i 2.4 12.2 
13. Mads Wis. i 4 ‘ 
i4. Jale, Calit ‘ 8 
iS. Racine, Wis 4 4 § 24 73 
‘ Orland Fla ry « < 
1°. Oak Park, I $ 8 
sa. Fort Smit Ark + , 8 
4 citres t 7 
19. Portland, Me ; ‘ 
Battlecree ‘ 13,5 
Si. Hamilton, Ohbiot 4 6 1 2.6 10.2 
R 4, il i 8 13 
St. Pet t ‘ 7 8 
4. Ala a <s 8 
A s Ind 81 
S g* ja ‘ ‘ 8 


Note: Cities not yet reporting popula- 
tion figures based on the 1950 Census 
are iedlenaed by daggers. Cities shown in 
heavy type have improved in 1950 com- 
pared with 1949. 

The population death rate is the num- 


ber of deaths reported annually per 100, 
000 population 


1950 1950 
feven Months Reg. Pop 
50 1949 1948 Rate Rate+ 














$7. Aurora, Il 4 1 1 iC 
58. Springfield, Hl.+ 6 8 6 3.1 13.6 
$9. St. Joseph, Mc 4 3 » 3.8 9.1 
O. Lansing, Mich.t - SS 17.4 
¢ Evanston, Ill.¢ 4 3 3 ) 
Raleigh, N. C.t b 5 6 3 16.0 
63. Brockton, Mass.? 3 i : 35 83 
64, Greensboro, N. C.+ $ 5 4.4 10 
4. Davenport, Ia. 5 43 43.4 134 
Pontiac, Mich. y 4 34 16 
67. Cicero, 4 1 7 $3.9 % 
8. Stamford, Conn.t ry 4 381 
9. Montgomery, Ala.t ' 4.8 11 
'O. Charleston, S. ¢ i ] 4.9 10.1 
1. Lakewood, Ohio 5 » 3.9 ( 
72. Terre Haute, Ind. 6 9 6 40 16.1 
4. Decatur Ft ( 4.1 17.3 
74. Clifton, N. J.+ ‘ H 4.1 13.1 
5. Quincy, Mass. ‘ ‘ 4 1 
"6. Jackson, Miss.t ‘ ‘ 19.3 
7. Charleston, W. Va.t 7 4 4.4 16. 
78. Ease Chicago, Ind.+ 3 5 6 4.7 9.4 
79, Muncie, Ind.t 7 4.7 16 
80. Hammond, Ind.* 6 9 12 4.8 14.6 
81. Albuquerque, N. M 11 > 3.0 t2 
« Dearborn, Mich.+ 1 ~ 8 $.3 25.8 
83. Highland Park, Mich.t 4 $.3 134.5 
84. Lawrence, Mass.t 6 1 $.3 104 
85. Gadsden, Ala 4 9.3 
86. Waterloo, la.t 8 i 4s 
87. Atlantic City, N. J 8 15.4 
88. Holyoke, Mass.t ? 1 3 
89. Wheeling Va 11 ‘ 
10. Newton, Mass.¢ ‘oe ae ee 
© p Vil ¢ 000 ¢t $0,000 Por ation) 
Ann Arbor, Mich.+ ( ( 0.0 Of 
Beverly Hills, Calif ( 3 0.0 04 
3. White Plains, N. Y.4 0 3 2 00 00 
i. Elgin, Ul 0 ‘ i00 00 
5. Wauwatosa, Wis o 1 0 00 0.0 
Wyandotte, Mich + ( 0.0 0.0 
7. Dubuque, la o 4 4 00 00 
8. Great Palls, Mont.t ( ( 3 0.0 O« 
9. Lakeland, Fla.* 0 2 2 00 00 
10. W. Hartford, Coan.t 0 1 4 0.0 00 
it. Oshkosh, Wis.t 0 i 2 00 0.0 
12. Newport News, Va.t 0 4 1 00 00 
i3. Rochester, Ming ) ) i 0 0 
14. Rome, N. Y 0 2 3 0.0 00 
15. Wausau, Wis.t i) 1 1 00 00 
Steubenville, OF ( Oo oO. 
Torrington, Conn.t ( ( 
8. Fond du Lac, Wis sy 0. 
19. Manitowoc, Wis 0 I 4; 00 00 
Hamade c t { 0. ( 
21, Salem, Mass.* 0 1 1 00 0.0 
22. Winona, Minn 0 1 4 00 00 
24. Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 1 2 00 00 
24. Teaneck, N. J 0 1 0 00 0.0 
Concord, N. H.# ( oO. ou 
Belmont, Mass.t Oo oO. 
27. Fairfield, Conn.+ 0 1 4 0.0 00 
28. Central Falls, R. 1.4 0 2 0 0.0 00 
29. Tucson, Ariz I 6 1 04 39 
40. West Allis, Wis.+ 1 2 409 4.2 
$1. Pensacola, Fla.+ 1 2 0 09 43.46 
42. Royal Oak Mich 1 ] § 0.9 4,7 
43. B Mont 1 ‘ 
44. Hig unt, N. ¢ i4 
45. Belleville, Ill 1 ‘ : t3. Re 
4 Bi nheld, N 1+ $ . 
47. Eau Claire 1 2 0 14 48 
8. Me en 1.4 64 
Clarkst " 
4 Galest 4 
i Alexand % 
12, Colorad 3 , 
43. Walthan | 
4. Parkersburg, W. Va. 2 3 7 16 83 
18. Montclai N. | 14% 
‘ Fitchburg Mass 4 
‘ Manchest ( ; 3 
18 BRrist Cor 
‘ Mas City, ta.t ? 
Se. ¢ M : v 
W atertow Mass ) 1.8 ~ 
$2. Linden, N. J 1 2 1 18 $464 
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53. Hackensack, N. J 
54. Oak Ridge Tenn 
$5. Provo, Utaht 
$6. Parma, Ohio 
’. Rock Island 
58. E. Hartford, Co ? 
$9. West Orange, N. J.+ 
60. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.? 
61. Vallejo, Calif.+ 
2. Everett, Wast 
63. Middletow Conn.? 
4. San Mateo, Calif 
5. Palo Alt Calif.t 
66. Melrose, Mass.* 
67. Jamestown, N. Y.+ 
8. Mansfield, Ohiot 
All cities t 
Beverly, Mass.¢ 
0. Tallahassee, Fla 
71. Middletown, Ohiot 
7 Cheyenne, Wyo.t 
3. Bloomington, I 
4. Arlington, Mass 
75. Watertown, N + 
6. Sandusky, Ohio 
7. Eimira a8 
8. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 
79. Fargo D.t 
80. Boise, Idaho 
81. Beloit, Wis 
8 New I j « 
83. Kingston, N. Y 
84. Plainfield, N. J 
as uscaloosa, Ala.+ 
x okomo, Ind 
87. Pittsfield, Mass.+ 
a8 aunt Mass 
89. Waukegan, I 
0. Rapid City, 8. D 
1. Marion, Ohiot 
4 
6. Norwalk, Conn.t 
97. Framingham, Mass 
8. Dar le, Hl. 
‘ Fer M 
100. Zar oO! 
( Burl on, ta.? 
1¢ Coun Bluffs, la 
103. Petersburg, Va 
104 N. Y.¢ 
105 1+ 
106. Chelsea, Mass.¢ 
107. Moline, HI.+ 
108. Haverhill, Mass.+ 
», Warren, Ohio 
110, Everett, Mass.t 
11. Portsmouth, Ohiot 
112. Revere, Mass.t 
113. Lr. Merion Twp., Pa.* 
114. West Haven, Conn.t 
115. Superior, Wis.t 
Kearney, N. J 
Greenwich, Conn.+ 
18. Fairmont, W. Va.t 
Group VIII (10,000 ¢ 
1. Eugene, Ore.+ 
2. Lake Charles, La.+ 
3. Klamath Falls, Ore.+ 
4. Kenmo i. EY 
5. Walla Walla, Wash 
6. Benton Harbor, Mich 
7. Birmingham, Mich 
8. Morgantown, W. Va.t 
9. Vincennes, Ind.+ 
10. Norwich, Conn.+ 
11. Salisbury, N. ¢ 
12. Waukesha, Wis.+ 
13. La Porte, Ind.+ 
14 n, Minn 
15 t, i 
, . 
18. Lawrence, Kans.+ 
19. Westfield, N. J 
20. Endicott, N. Y.* 
21. Sumter, S. C.+ 
4 Port Chester, N. Y 
3. Ames, Ia.t¢ 
24. Chicago Heights, Il 
5. Frankfort, Ind.+ 
Webster Groves. Mo.t 
7. Mt. Lebanor Pa.t 
8. Marietta, Ohio 
29. Stillwater, Okla 
30. Connersville, Ind.+ 
31. Johnson City, N. ¥ 
4 Albert Lea, M 
3. Hibbing, Minn.t 
34. Fort Myers, Fla.+ 
45. Martinsburg, W. Va.+ 
46. W. Springheld, Mass.+ 
37. B erd, Minn.t 
48 I 
39 e, N. C.f 
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Keg 
Rate Rate 
tS 39 
a8. 3.7 
1 & 
2.1 6.7 
1 8.3 
2.1 8.0 
8 
2.3 68 
24 7.1 
. s 
rw 
4.1 11.8 
14 
( 
i 
4.5 ( 
3.6 12.2 
36 9.3 
4.6 10.3 
1 & 
{ < 
4 
4.1 2% 
‘ g 
4.6 12.3 
1 s 
1.8 
1.8 
i 
{7 
s8 
$8 144 
8 24.8 
1 14 
14 
8.114 
8.2 22.9 
gs 
8 18 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 00 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
( 
( 
0. 
0. 
00 00 
0.0 0.0 
( ( 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
( ri 
0.0 { 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 





Seven M 

0194 

Orangeburg, S. ¢ ( 
Highland Park, I! o 3 
. Attleboro, Mass. a. 2 
Cranford, N. J 0 1 
McAlester, Okla.* 0 1 
Arkansas City, i 


Kans. 0 
Fergus Falls, Muinr 


Highland Park, Tex.+ 
Northampton, Mass.¢ 0 2 
Niles, Ohio ony 
Naugatuck, Cor 

Annapolis, Md 


South Orange, N. J.* © 1 
Nortolk, Net 
Atchison, Kans.+ 0 


; 
Logan City, Utah 0 l 
Winnetka, Ll.+ 0 1 
Peabody, Mass.* 0 3 
dawthorne, N. J 

Fort Madison, la 
Southbridge, Mass 
Willimantic, Conn.+ 0 2 
Marblehead ass. f 
Needham, Mass.* 0 i 
Brookfield, Ill.+ 0 2 
Milton, Mass.* 0 1 
Bristol, Va.+ 0 1 
Milford, Mass 

Reading, Mass. 

Danvers, Mass.+ 2 
Marlboro, Mass.* 0 1 
Swampscott, Mass 


Beacon, N. Y ( 


N. Attleboro, Mass.¢ 0 1 
. Athol, Mass.* 0 1 
Webster, Mass 

Fairhaven 


Derby, Conn 0 l 
Northbridge 
Monroe, M 


tow 





sort, N. ¥ 
Janesville, Wis.+ 1 


I nt, Ob 

W ter < 

Modest Ca 

A tie th 

La Grange ! 

Rahway, N. J 1 5 
MN 


Owossi Aict 
} fad 





Beaver Dam, Wis.t 
Lexington, Mass.+ 1 ? 
Ponca t Okla 


Las Vega Nev 


Csranit Cit i 
Calumet City, Ill I 
Vir 2 nr 
Moundsville, W. Va 
Daytona Bea Fl 

Ply t Mas 
Wellesley, Mass.* 
Grosse Pte. Pk., M 
Shelt Cont 


So. Milwaukee, W 


Westfield, Mass.+ 2 6 


Fostoria, 
Ashia 
Muskeg 
Nort} 


Ohiot 


Hgts. M 
Adams, Ma 


48 Rate 
t 0.0 
2 00 
4 0.0 
6 0.0 
® 0.0 
1 00 
2 0.0 
2 0.0 
1 0.0 
0 0.0 
4 0.0 
0 00 
0 00 
0 0.0 
0 0.0 
1 0.0 
4 00 
2 0.0 
1 00 
1 0.0 
oO O. 
0 0.0 
4 0.0 
0 00 
1 00 
( 
oO. 
1 0.0 
0 00 
i 
H 
( 
5 18 
» 2s 
i 
1 3.7 
i 
i 
( 4 
{ ; 
‘ 
0 45 
‘ 
i.8 
0 48 
1 $.4 
0 §.7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Oo 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
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Seven Months 
1950 1949 1948 





148 l 0 
49 5 ! P 
4 ee 
$1 I 
t4. ° O 
$3 0 0 
‘“ i 0 
‘ 5 0 
é 
8 oa 
‘ 1 0 
ee ae 
3 8 ae 
‘ ‘ 
; i é 
, ‘ i { 
Saugus, Mass.+ 3 ( 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont.* 23 »# 21 
Ww per a = 
Vancouver, B. C.+ 1s 20 15 
Montrea QO $3 O41 
nn a - om 
rhe Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 
porting no change, and 2¢ 


increases 


There were only 


1950 1950 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 





6.0 


—- -) 
7 


4 reporting 


16 cities with more 


than 200,000 population which had 
fewer deaths in the first seven months 


ot 
1949 period 

Of the 114 cities reporting 
records for seven months, the 


was Topeka, Kas., 


each 


1950 than in the corresponding 


perfect 
largest 


with a population 


size 


of 83,000 
The leading cities in 
group, ranked according to the reg 


istration death rates were 


Reg. 
Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4.1 
Detroit, Mich 4.3 
Philadelphia, Pa 44 


750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 


San Francisco, Calif 2.4 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.0 
St. Louis, Mo. 4.3 


$00,000 to 750,000 Population 


Minneapolis, Minn 1.6 
Milwaukee, Wis 3.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.3 


200,000 to 500,000 Population 
1 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio 1.6 
Seattle, Wash. 1.9 


100,000 to 200,000 Population 


Wichita, Kansas 08 
Austin, Texas 0.9 
Corpus Christi, Texas 1.0 


50,000 to 100,000 Population 


Topeka, Kansas 0.0 
Covington, Ky. 0.0 
Brookline, Mass 0.0 


25,000 to 50,000 Population 


Ann Arbor, Mich 0.0 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 0.0 
White Plains, N. Y¥ 0.0 


10,000 to 25,000 Population 


Eugene, Oregon 0.0 
Lakes Charles, La 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Oregon... 0.0 


Pop. 
Rate 


N 


nw 


4 


& > 
xzwawwNw 


3.3 
2.6 
3.2 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
00 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 








New Films 

The Tratt 
vision of the National Safety Council 
trafin 


Traflic 


ind 7 ransportation Di 


released six new one-minut« 
safety film trailers September | for 
These films 
Operation 


ovie and television us 
will supplement the six 
Satety 


the Division, of which more than 500 


trailers produced in 1949 by 


prints have been distributed to date 


The new series includes the follow 
ih subjects 

Snow Business a message to mo 
dangers of 


torists pomtuing out the 


winter driving, and giving instructions 
in taking proper precautions 

Odds a lesson on. the 
folly EXCESSIVE speed and the dts 


to which it can lead 


isters 

Today's Inspection,” points out to 
motorists the wisdom of periods ve 
hicles inspections, and emphasizes the 


onsequences of ignoring such care 


One More Report 


ill-too frequent result of driving while 


highlights the 


irinking 

Your Life Savings,” 1s directed to 
pede strians and points out that a min 
ite saved by haste ts never worth it 


if it unvolves taking a chance in tratty 


Sien Language deals with the 
meanings of familiar signs and signals 
ind with the necessity of obeying them 
is we would a_ flesh-and-blood po 
hnoeman 


Since these new films wall increase 


the number of trailers in the Opera 


tron Satety series trom six to 1 i 
price revision has been made by the 
Vrathe and Transportation Diviston t 
local sponsoring organizations 
saving in the purchase 

re prints in either size 
effective for orders re 


October 1, will be as 


both special ind stance 


lines) remain 


imions piven 








NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, 


or improved special features. 


Only items which can be considered as 


“news” to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 





Brakemaster 

The Brakemaster is a simple device that 
makes stopping of trucks, trailers and buses 
urer and sater by automatically taking 
slack due to lining wear in 

ur brakes The device 
vances the brake shoe to compensate for this 
wear. It keeps the brake shoes close to the 
frum in the proper position for fast braking 
action and, therefore, can contribute to re 
luction of accidents due to faulty brake ac 


am-actuated 


periodically ad 


i 


justment One unit is required for each 
brake assembly 
The device is mounted on the splined 
umshaft of cam-actuated air brakes. The 
connected to the push rod 
ve air brake diaphragm. The anchor 
convement point on 
arm en 


power arm 1s 
from tl 
irm iS mounted to a 
the brake assembly The 

s ratchet gears in the brakemaster. As 


power 
age 
he lining wears, the power arm gear slips 
tooth to tooth of the ratchet. T 
nees the brak« amshaft just enough 
mipensate for lining wear and holds it 
gidly in the position. A dial 
n the brakemaster indicates the extent of 


AV AN 


Drake lining wear 
ndard brake assembly 
installed quickly and 


The unit tits 
linkages and can 
isily on each brake This unit is manu 
tactured by Brakemaster Corporation, 205 


W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 


Turn Signal 


will 


A conversion kit that enable a car 
turn his tront parking lights and 
ligt 


ur tail lights into ff 


lashing turn signals 


without mstalling new lamps, now is avail 


“Why Back Into Trouble?” 
New NSC Fleet Safetygraph 

There's good news this month for 
safety and training directors of the 
trucking industry. Just off the 
is the first motor transportation Satety 
graph produced by the National Safet 


pr ss 


t f 


Council. It hits at one of trucking’s 
hief accident problems—-backing a 
idents, and ts entitle Why Back 


Into Trouble 


ible from al Products Corpora 
tion, Norwa ticut. Any make of 
care from 19 through 1950 can be con 
verted 


The convert a fingertip control 
witch 1 the turn signal lights 
on and off, plus a pilot light that tells 
operating. T switch, which 
‘ } die-cast body finished in a 
gunmetal grey baked enamel, looks lke the 
original equipment on a high price car 
The kit contains everyt! 1 for con 
version—a switch; flasher; sockets for park- 
ing light conversion and double filament 
bulbs; and necessary wire terminals, jun 
tion blocks, wire clips, asphaltum loom to 


when they 


nas a cayvy 


ung neede 


protect expe sed wire leads 


Reflector 

The Grote Mfg. Co., Bellevue, Ky., has 
added to their line of satety lighting devices 
the new No. 110 Reflector with one-piece 
all plastic lens and housing. The exposed 
part of this reflector is Grotelite shatter 
external metal parts 
to rust or corrode The integral Grotelite 


proofed plastic with ni 


brilliant 


For the information of fleet safety 


directors who have never used them 


are prepared illustrated 


Satetygraphs I 
specific accident 


talks on i 
Lhe Satetygraph consists of 12 spifal 
bound pages 18 by 24 inches which 


problems 


1 
rest on an easel facing the class. Stand: 


ing behind the easel, the instructor 


reads the prepared safety talk. The 


facing re affics cartoons diagrams 


ind photographs in color to illustrate 
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salient points of the talk. 

Members may purchase the new 
Safetygraph, No. 101, complete with 
easel for $13.25. 

“Why Back Into Trouble?” was 
written and edited by the staff of the 
Motor Transportation Bureau. Addi- 
tional Safetygraphs are being planned 
for other phases of the motor trans- 
portation industry. 


ATA Cancels 
Transit Convention 

The American Transit Association 
convention scheduled for September 
25-27 in Los Angeles has been can- 
celled. 

This action was taken by the execu- 
tive committee of ATA August 3rd. 

An emergency conference of transit 
executives will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, September 18 and 19. 

The emergency conference will 
cover a five-phase program, as follows: 

1. An appraisal of the magnitude 
of the job that transit may be called 
on to do in the event of war. 

2. An action program for the indus- 
try as developed by ATA’s War Pro- 
gram Committee. 

3. The maintenance of uninter- 
rupted production of necessary transit 
vehicles and parts. 

4. The outlook for fuels and tires. 

5. The manpower problem. 

6. The role of transit in civilian 
defense planning. 

The conference will conclude with 
a short business session, at which off- 
cers of the Association will be elected 
and any other necessary business trans- 
acted. 

National transit safety leaders will 
meet at sessions of the Transit Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council 
during the National Safety Congress 
in Chicago, October 16-20. 


NYU Offers Traffic and 
Industrial Safety Courses 

Courses in industrial and_ traffic 
safety will be offered by the Center 
for Safety Education of New York 
University for the fall term, beginning 
September 25, 

The expanded curriculum makes it 
possible for students selecting a full 
program of 10 courses to secure either 
a certificate in industrial safety or one 
in traffic safety. 

The following courses will be of- 
fered in the fall term 


Required Courses: Accident Prevention 
—its background, objectives and_relation- 
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Correction 

On Page 12 of the August issue of 
PUBLIC SAFETY, as part of the ar- 
ticle “What About LPG?'"—the state- 
ment was made that a pamphlet “Rules 
Governing Utilization of LP Gases in 
Automotive Transportation” was avail- 
able from the California Division of 
Industrial Safety, 965 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 

This was incorrect. It should have 
stated that the California Department 
had a printed placard giving rules for 
safe handling of LP Gases. 











ships; The Philosophy and Basic Principles 
of Accident Prevention; Industrial Hazards; 
Mechanical and Personal Control Methods; 
Fire Protection and Protection Inspection; 
Organization and Administration of Traf- 
fic Safety Programs—industrial, community 
and governmental 

Elective Courses: Vision in Industrial 
Safety and Motor Vehicle Operation; Ef- 
fective Public Speaking; Principles of 
Safety Inspection. 

All are evening courses at the Cen- 
ter for Safety Education, 8 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 


It’s a Year-Round Program 
From page 30 

Financial support for Operation 
Safety, in 1949 and 1950, including 
the production of 12 one-minute mo 
tion picture trailers, has come from the 
National Association of Automotive 
Insurance Companies and the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies. 

Although the themes are clearly out- 
lined month-by-month for the year 

and well in advance—there is no 
hard and fast rule nor restriction as 
to their use in that month. Local 
problems and local needs should be 
and are the deciding factor. Children 
and pedestrians present two problems 
which we always have with us and 
some attention must be given them 
every month. In the year-round pro- 
gram, however, only two months are 
devoted to child safety themes and one 
to pedestrian safety. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the big emphasis on pedes- 
trian safety may be needed at some 
other time than in November, espe- 
cially when observance of a pedestrian 
ordinance must be brought about to 
reduce a wave of accidents, or when 
there is a newly passed ordinance. 
This should be borne in mind when 
planning programs locally. 


But, as we take a look at Operation 
Safety, now nearing the al of its 
third year, it can be said that it has 
proved its usefulness. Its timely, 
adaptable, authoritative materials are in 


use in some 1,200 or more communi- 
ties, and to some extent in every state 
in the: Union. It can be safely said 
that miore people have been brought 
into traffic safety promotion than ever 
took part in it betore. It’s a 24-hour- 
a-day program for a year-’round job. 


The Middletown Story 
From Page 21 


Throughout the week the “Voice of 
the Green Cross” heard from a hidden 
microphone at an important street in- 
tersection constantly appealed to driv- 
ers and pedestrians to be cautious and 
alert. A “Mystery Driver” selected 10 
courteous drivers each day for prizes. 
A playground poster contest demon- 
strated that Middletown youngsters 
think about safety. 


A half-hour radio quiz contest was 
held each evening with local groups 
competing. Boy Scouts “tagged” all 
parking meters with timely safety in- 
junctions. The Police Department 
demonstrated that “Courtesy Week’ 
could mean exactly that. Stores took 
pride in special window displays for 
which cash prizes were given. Service 
stations distributed timely pleas for 
safe driving to all patrons. Motorists 
and taxi drivers used bumper banners 
while city buses displayed huge safety 
signs running full length on each side 
of the vehicles. Theatres gave fine co- 
operation with trailer and movie show- 
ings and the Ohio Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Insurance Company staged a 
dramatic ‘‘You-really-can’t-stop-on-a- 
dime’ demonstration that should have 
corrected the thinking of many motor- 
ists. 

There were “‘street corner confes- 
sions” of accidents; auto wrecks with 
appropriate slogans placed at key in- 
tersections throughout the city; and 
the Eversharp Company provided huge 
announcement signs at leading ap- 
proaches to Middletown. 

The official slogan, “Safety Pays 
Life Dividends” was chosen from hun- 
dreds submitted in a contest that was 
thoroughly publicized by the press, 
radio and other channels including 
daily telephone calls to Middletown 
homes where those who could quote 
the slogan were given a prize. 

Stickers with this blunt warning 
were placed on mirrors in stores, 
theatres, and plants: “Are you looking 
at Middletown’s next accident victim?” 
Scotch tape messages appeared on 
restaurant and hotel menus. The Ohio 
Trucking Association operated a Mo- 


37 





bile Training Unit 
week 


throughout — the 


A two-mile safety parade on Friday 
evening, with approximately 100 auto 
motive units, dramatized the 
theme, “The American Tragedy” in 
colorful, dramatic fashion. A Truck 
Roadeo on Saturday 
week's program 

Manager Paul E. Wilson of the 
Middletown Safety Council, his off 
cers and Board members and his 
highly efficient committee personnel 


varade 


wound up the 


deserve high praise for the success of 
Middletown’s second annual “Safety 
Dramatization Week.” Also orchids 
ure due the local press, radio and last 
least, the many cooperating 
groups, for their whole-hearted interest 


but not 


and support 


Police Move to Check 
Rural Traflic Deaths 
From Page 11 
cense is suspended, and operating 
with defective vehicles 


trafic 
wherever possible to extend patrol 


Employ one-man patrols 


coveraye 


Develop and maintain public sup 
port of the enforcement program 
Use some ‘scare’ publicity 
Improve traffic case preparation 
and establish closer coordination 
with prosecutors 

Encourage, by letter and/or per 
contact, participation in 
traffic law enforcement by sheriffs, 
small town police officers and all 


sonal 


other enforcement agencies 
Issue press releases emphasizing 
rural accident increases and 4th 
of July holiday accidents 
Another straw in the wind to indi 
cate the gravity of the increase in traf 
fic deaths is the recent action taken 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. In a letter sent to 
each of the governors of the 48 states 
J. Dewey Dorsett 
of the Association 
zed a strongly worded resolution which 
} udopted by that organiza 
tion's executive committee. It appealed 
to all states, muni ipalities and counties 


general manager 
officially transmit 


had been 


in the country to enforce laws govern 
ing motor vehicl speeds ind driving 
while under the influence of liquor 
Copies of the resolution were also 


sent by Mr 


ities of upwards of 10,000 population 


Dorsett to all mayors of 


and to the governing bodies of every 
county in America 


This ts the first time the Association 


has ever taken official action on such 
a public issuc 


The resolution stated in part 


The Executive Committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies observes with deep con- 
cern the latest figures of the National 
Safety Council regarding fatal motor 
vehicle accidents and their causes. For 
the first four months of the current 
year, deaths total 980 more than for 
the comparable period of 1949-—an in- 
per cent. Furthermore, 
each month has shown a greater per 
centage increase than the preceding 
month—-in April, 17 per cent more 
than April, 1949, 


rease of 11 


Of particular concern is the situa- 
tion in the rural areas of the country 
where year by year the number of fa- 
talities is rising. In 1946, the first 
full year following termination of gaso 
line rationing and federally restricted 
speed limits, there were 21,020 fatali- 
ties due to motor vehicle accidents on 
rural highways. In 1949, there were 
22,400—approximately two-thirds of 
all fatal highway accidents. 


These statistics alone should be 
suthcient to alarm every person in the 
United States, but their causes as re 
ported by the National Safety Council 
are even more alarming because they 
indicate a lack of uniform and ade 
quate law enforcement which in time 
may become a menace to the security 
of the nation itself. A speed violation, 
says the National Safety Council, was 
involved in 1 out of every 3 fatal 
accidents in 1949. Further, the Coun 
cil reports that in the event of an 
accident at 65 miles per hour, the 
chance of some one being killed is 1 
in 6 as compared to 1 in 16 at 45 
miles per hour. It should further be 
repeated that two-thirds of all fatali- 
ties occur on rural highways where 
speed unquestionably is greater than 
in cities 


In 1948, we are again informed 
by the National Safety Council, reports 
from 22 states reveal that over 17 per 
cent of the drivers involved in fatal 
accidents had been drinking and that 
3 per cent of the adult pedestrians 
involved in such accidents also had 
drinking. Over the nation as 
a whole, 25 per cent of the motor 


been 


vehicle drivers or pedestrians involved 
in fatal accidents were reported to have 
Approximately 12 per 
cent of the drivers who were found 
violating trafic laws in 1948 were 
under the influence of alcohol at the 


time 


been drinking 


Surely the time has come for state, 


county and municipal officials to rec 
ognize that excessive speed and the 
use of alcoholic beverages by drivers 
are the primary causes of motor ve- 
hicle accidents on our highways and 
take firm action to enforce the laws 
which prescribe safe speed limits for 
given highway conditions and forbid 
the operation of a motor vehicle by 
any person who is under the influence 
of an intoxicating beverage. We feel 
that it is our duty both as citizens and 
as fepresentatives of capital stock 
casualty insurance companies which 
write a majority of the automobile 
liability insurance in this country to 
appeal to the appropriate public ofh- 
cials and urge upon them the strict 
enforcement of the law without fear 
or favor.” 


Buffalo’s 
Ready for Snow 


From Page 13 


trucking, dairy and fuel industries, 
plus the utilities — gas, electric and 
telephone acts as advisors to the 
emergency coordinating team. 


Out of the activities of this confer- 
ence committee on snow removal have 
come various recommendations leading 
to new regulations designed to facili- 
tate snow removal. 


The Board of Safety has instituted 
one-side parking on 375 miles of 
city streets and established 100 miles 
of one-way streets. 

To cope with emergency conditions, 
the Safety Board established emer- 
gency standing prohibitions covering 
80 miles of principle thoroughfares. 
As a further aid to snow removal 
work, standing vehicles are prohibited 
on all of the city’s bus routes from 
1:30 to 7 A.M. between December 1 
and March 15. For street cleaning 
purposes, the prohibition applies from 
3 to 7 A.M. between March 15 and 
December 1. 


With the cooperation of the police 
and the courts, another key to proper 
fighting has been established. 
Under his emergency powers, the 
Police Commissioner orders the post 
ing of emergency ‘no standing” signs 
on streets to be plowed. Thousands 
of these paper signs, mounted @n 
wooden sticks which are simply aad 
speedily stuck into snowbanks along 
the curbs, are kept in stock at all times 
for ready use. 


snow 


The problem of stalled and aban- 
doned automobiles—-one of the main 
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complications that plagued snow fight- 
ers in the historic 1944-45 and 1945- 
46 storms, has been met by the in- 
auguration of a towing service by the 
police department. 

Cars found abandoned on. streets 
to be plowed are towed to the nearest 
available lot or precinct station and 
owners retrieve them upon payment 
of a towing “‘fee.” 

For major snow removal jobs, the 
city has continued the practice of re- 
routing trafic while efforts and equip- 
ment are concentrated on blocked-off 
streets for curb-to-curb plowing. 


Under the direction of Louis W. 
Fest, streets director, the city has 
placed sand boxes throughout the city 
to make sand and grit readily acces- 
sible for icy intersections and slippery 
grades. 

Sanding of streets is another im- 
portant function of the Public Works 
Department, which has acquired new 
equipment for this purpose. 

The Department has successfully 
followed the practice of getting its 
equipment out on the streets before 
the storm gets the best of the city, 
tackling these principal streets first: 
Fire routes, streets leading to hospitals 
and factories and the city’s main traf- 
fic routes. 

For new snow removal equipment 
the city has spent $1,250,000. The 
apparatus includes 100 trucks for 
plowing and sanding, 6 materia! con- 
veyors, 6 snow loaders, 12 graders, 
five bulldozers, 12 sand-spreaders, 5 
sno-gos, 6 tractors for clearing inter- 
sections, and 10 heavy duty trucks, 
including 2 Walters, 5 Marmon-Her 
ringtons and 3 F.W.D.’s (Four Wheel 
Drives) 

To house the equipment, the city 
converted the former Broadway Au- 
ditorium, adjacent to the central busi- 
ness section, into a $2,500,000 depot 
for the Streets Division at a cost of 
$750,000. 

During the past winter, a compara- 
tively “mild” one, snow removal 
equipment plowed 10,000 miles of 
pavement, piling up a total mileage 
of 75,000 miles to keep the city’s 671 
miles of streets free of snow and ice 
for the entire season. 

Slippery streets required 7,500 tons 
of grit and 6,000 tons of salt 

September never just means Labor 
Day, back to school, or just another 
summer month; to Buffalo folk, Sep- 
tember means get ready for winter. 
And you can safely bet that we are 
ready for snow, round-the-clock and 
round-the-calendar. 
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Avolp accipeNTS 
LIKE THIS! 


INSTALL 100% DEPENDABLE 


“STOP IT STOP or EMERGENCY 
= LIGHT FLASHER 


TESTED and PROVEN 100% de- 
pendable over many years on 
thousands of authorized vehicles: 
municipal fire and police vehicles, 
state police and other emergency 
vehicles. Can operate whether 
vehicle is moving or stationary. 
Easily installed with simple tools. 
Absolutely trouble-free! 


ONLY i woineeneo, 


FACTORY TESTED 
AND GUARANTEED 


FLASHER! 


Operates in 
stantly and 
automatically 
With a drivers 
vision exposed to many different 
lights, only a flashing ‘‘Stop-it’’ can 
be sure of attracting his attention! 
*Model 
6 volts; 

Model 660— 
6 volts; 60/65 flashes per minute 
Model 1200— 

12 volts; 120 flashes per minute 
Model 1260— 

12 volts; 60/65 flashes per minute 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER or Write to 


MACCHI & COMPANY ** 


927 LARKIN ST. + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Mich. 


115 flashes per minute 


Eastern Sales 
Division 


2310 Delaware 
Blvd. 


EST. 1939 





3 ~ 
“EYES” HAV 
THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 
Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD > — emicsvitte, pa. 














TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
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There is a 
and interesting information in 
the tal 2 and P bh ei. s 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase o 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Punched Card Tabulation: Well 
illustrated booklet about advantages 
to be gained by use of punched-card 
tabulation by machine for accurate 
keeping of your city’s tax and other 
records swiftly and easily. Presents 
story of use of system by Havana, 
Cuba, and how it aided their situation. 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 


2. Lighting Standards: [Booklet 
AIA sets forth specifications in de 
tail and catalog information on “Weld- 
forged” lighting standards. Also pre 
sents information on how to improve 
your city safety-wise by installation 
of proper street lighting, along with 
details of cities which have them in 
use. Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc. 


3. Lift with Ease: An illus 
trated pamphlet explaining ease of 
use of the scissor-jack for automobiles 
as well as trucks and house trailers 
Designed for easy use by women, if 
necessary, as well as men. Tow-Bar 
Sales Co 


4. Safe Stopping: A well-illustrated 
brochure on automatic adjuster to 
take up slack in truck trailer and bus 
brakes while vehicles are in operation. 
Explains how safe braking at all 
times may be maintained. The Brake 
master Corp. 


5. Calcium Chloride for Roads: A 
booklet of factual information and 
illustrations with particular attention 
being paid to practical problems con 
cerning maintenance of gravel and 
stone road = surfaces. Wyandotte 
Chemical Corp. 


6. Safety Inspection Equipment: A 
20-page illustrated booklet containing 
complete information concerning re 
duction of motor vehicle accidents 
through proper use of safety lane in 
spection equipment. Bear Mfg. Co. 

7. Auto Lights & Accessories: A 
pictorial presentation of different 
types of automobile lights and acces- 
sories. Also shown are lights usable 
on fire and police equipment, and 
buses and trucks, Trippe Mfg. Co. 
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Weighing Hazards at 

. . ° 

School Crossings 

From Page 17 

ard rating may also involve considera 
tion of unusually heavy volumes of 
turning vehicles, peculiarity of street 
layout, and other abnormal circum 
Arbitrary values are added or 
subtracted from the hazard rating to 
compensate for variations from nor- 
mal conditions. 


stances 


Visit with me, if you will, a typical 
school crosswalk in Detroit as illus- 
trated in the photograph accompany 
ing this story. 

Prior to the installation of the 
modern “WALK” and “DON'T 
WALK” signals which may be seen 
in the photo, the hazard rating for 
the crosswalk totaled 26.8, computed 
as follows 


Factors Weights 
Vehicle Volume—1,890 18.9 
Pavement Width—46 feet 46 
No. of Children——145 3.3 
Speed Limit 25 MPH 0 


26.8 


The signal installation, completed 
last March 30, dro »ped the vehicle 
volume factor weight from 18.9 to 
1.7, resulting in a new hazard rating 
of 12.6 

Adult crossing 
was considered essential under the old 
rating. School safety patrol boys now 
handle the job alone. 


supervision at the 


Experience in the application of 
hazard ratings will indicate those val- 
ues at or above which the need for 
certain safety controls are indicated. 
The ratings provide a guide to estab- 
lish priorities for signal installations 
and assignment of adult supervision 

It is important, however, to recog 
nize that hazard ratings, as described, 
do not give an exact or quantitative 
measure of potentially dangerous con- 
The ratings are significant 
for comparative purposes only. 


ditions 





At the start of the school year last 
fall, representatives of the Board of 
Education, Police Department and 
Traffic Engineering Bureau gave care- 
ful study to the problem of proper 
protection at the most important school 
crossings throughout the city. The haz- 
ard ratings for 409 crossings were 
re-evaluated, and specific recommen- 
dations made on types of protection 
required, 


Current Problem 


The 409 crossings, at the start of 
the study, were protected as follows 
Signals only 42 
Police officers only 143 
Janitors only 115 
Patrol boys only 65 
Signals and police officers 29 
Signals and janitors 15 


Total 409 
After a thorough review of all of 
these crossings, taking cognizance of 
increased trafic volumes, expanded 
school enrollments, and new school 
facilities, the following changes in 
types of protection were recommended 
to the Detroit Common Council: 
Install additional signals 58 
Remove adult supervision at locations 
where signals were recently installed..59 
Add adult supervision 16 
Move existing crossings to locations 
protected by signals or adult super- 

vision , 19 

How well the Common Council co- 
operated in effectuating these improve- 
ments is reflected in the signal work 
and expenditures authorized upon re- 
ceipt of the above recommendations. 

A sum of $200,000 was appropri- 
ated to signalize the 58 school cross- 
ings. This sum was in addition to the 
regular signal budget. The work is 
nearing completion, and all of the 
school signals will be in operation by 
October Ist of this year. 

The majority of the signals are in- 
stalled solely tor school crossing pro- 
tection, and operate on a part-time 
basis. Their installation releases 49 
police officers for other duties. 


Cooperation Key to Success 

The responsibility of getting De- 
troit’s children safely to and from 
school would be a heavy one, except 
for the willingness of many agencies 
to share the load. 

The Parent-Teacher Associatiogs, 
the Automobile Club of Michigan, abd 
the Traffic Safety Association of De- 
troit are most active in school child 
safety activities, supporting and sup- 
plementing the joint program of the 
Board of Education, Police Depart- 
ment, and Traffic Engineering Bureau. 
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nna YOU’RE DAYDREAMING perhaps 
you, like most people, find yourself 


doodling pictures of the things you want 
most. 

Maybe there’s a house you have in mind 
you'd like to build. 

Or you're wondering which college you’d 
like your child to attend a few years from 
now. Or maybe you'd like to own a brand- 
new automobile someday. 


One sure way to take your daydreams 
out of the doodling stage—and make ’em 


come true—is to set aside part of your 
salary regularly in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Week after week, month after month, 
your savings will grow and grow and grow. 
Furthermore, in ten short years, you get 
back $4 for every $3 you set aside. 

So sign up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking 
account, 

Start making your daydreams come true 
right now! 


Qutomatic having is pure, bowing. U.S. Savings Bonde 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





CITY OF MEMPHIS 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
INSPECTION STATION 


is 100% equipped with WEAVER SAFETY LANES* 
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Memphis has maintained a traffic accident rate well 
below the national average for cities its size in recent 
years and it is certainly due in part to the city’s well 
coordinated program of vehicle inspection and traffic 
law enforcement. 

Based on their experience which dates back 20 years, 
Memphis has always found Weaver equipment so 
satisfactory that they have never used anything else. 
There has never been a lapse in the use of Weaver 





equipment. 
Illustration at top of page shows outside of new City of Memphis 
Inspection Station located at 150 High Street Large picture in 
middie of page shows 5 Weaver Safety Lanes in the Memphis 


\ fet : 
SER: =» « ARE Gene Se SSE SEY Mey een ee In 1934 Memphis inaugurated the first municipally 
Lanes in operation 7 "4 
operated official inspection station in the country. It 
was completely Weaver equipped. 


July 1950 marked the opening of the new City of 

SUELWES.. Memphis Inspection Station. It is one of the largest 

ACT NOW TO HAVE ALL CARS OFFICIALLY and most m« dern in the country. It is 100% Weaver 
CHECKED AT REGULAR INTERVALS ON eq uipped—having five Safety Lanes* each with a 


Weaver Headlight Tester, Weaver Automatic Brake 
EAVE Tester, Weaver Front End Inspection Lift and Weaver 
Wheel Alignment Tester 
* Safety Lane Equipment If YOU are interested in saving lives—write 


Weaver today for details on how to set up a ve- 
hicle inspection program in your city or state. 


An out-of-door station using Weaver equipment was 
first operated in Memphis in 1930. 














‘Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotiv® Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





